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Just Added to the New Series of In Reply to the Question, 
Modern German Texts “Do you recommend head-line Copy Books?” R. K. 


f ‘ Row, Kingston, Ontario, says in his article on Vertical 
Krambambuli, von Marie v. Ebner-Eschenbach; and Me- Writing in the Boston Journal of Education : 


moiren eines Offizierburschen von A. Oskar Klaussmann YES. W . 
here one teacher in a thousand can get 
wean: for school use by A. W. Spanhoofd. $ .25. excellent results without the use of Copy Books, wlan 
Die Vierzehn Nothelfer; and Trost um Trost: von W. H. | hundred will fail and the other ninety and nine will 
Riehl. Edited for school use by K. E. Sihler, Mount not be able to do their best work.”’ 
Holyoke College. $.30 


Don’t be a failure. Don’t be one of the ninety 
Features of this series are the new Schwabacher type; and nine. Get copy- books, and get THE BEST. 
useful vocabulary containing all necessary assistance in ‘ 


idioms and translations; foot-notes calling attention to Spencerian Vertical | Penmanship 
treatment of idioms, etc., in the vocabulary; notes on | Teaches children to write, not todraw The arm movement, 
subject matter at foot of text-page. Uniformly bound | properly taught, as in these books, produces vertical script 


in flexible boards, cloth backs, tasteful designs. Be- | forms easily, rapidly, and with a maximum of legibility. The 


sides the above, the Series now includes: copies are fully up to the well-known Spencerian standard of 
beauty, are marvels of simplicity, and are easily the best models 


Seidel’s (Heinrich) Die Monate (Arrowsmith) .25 it] 

Seidel’s Der Lindenbaum and Other Stories (Richard)........... 225 yet produced to insure a good vertical handwriting. 

Seidel’s Herr Omnia (Matthewman) ...... -25 SPENCERIAN VERTICAL PENMANSHIP.—Common School 

ier s (Adalbert) Das Heidedorf (Lentz)............0.:00ce0ec00es 25 Course, 7 numbers, per dozen, $0.96; Shorter Course, 6 numbers, per § ; 
olkmann-Leander s (Richard von) Traumereien (Hanstein).... 35 dozen, $0.72 If you contemplat trial of Vertical Writin if ,4 

Hillern’s (W. von) Hoher als die Kirche 25 y — 


: books in use are unsatisfactory, examine the Spencerian, and corre- 
OTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION. spond with us with reference to introduction. 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of prices. Correspondence with reference to examination and introduction of these new books cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


WASHINCTON SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 


Also at Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta and Portland, Ore. 4 
The Politician and the Public School ae : 
e 
' Text-Book of the History of Architecture. | 
Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio, - rod = D. F. HAMLIN, A.M., Adjunct Professor of Architecture in the School of Mines, { 
7: olumbia College. Crown 8vo, with 229 Illustrations, chiefly in half-tone, Bibliographies, § 
In The Atlantic Monthly for June. Glossary, Index of Architects, and a General Index. Ip. xxvii.-442. $2.00. . 
The aim of this work has been to sketch the various periods and styles of architecture with the broadest 


possible strokes, and to mention, with such brief characterization as seemed permissible or necessary, the 
cosrup aC | important works of each period or style. While the book is intended primarily to meet the special 
due to political influence in school matters. It is drawn from a wide personal experience requirements of the college student, those of the general reader have not been lost sight of. ‘The majority 
and from the testimony of over 1,600 teachers in every part of the country. For sale by|o¢ the technical terms used are defined or explained in the context, and the sinall remainder in a glossary 


all newsdealers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price : at the end of the work. The illustrations have been carefully prepared from original drawings and from 
$4.00 @year, : : : 35 cents a copy. photographs, with aview to elucidating the text rather than for pictorial effect, and, with the exception of 
some fifteen cuts, reproduced by permission, are entirely new. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO, 
4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. | LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 91-93 Fifth Ave., New York, { 


ESTERBROOK’S NEW VERTICAL SERIES. | 


& CO's Write or 
samples. 


You will & co's GESTERBROOK & 
No. 556, Fine Points. No. 570, Medium Points. No. 571, Coarse Points. 


bison Ask your Stationer for supplies. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., *°xew'yort?” 


Camden, N, J. 


| THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF NORMAL /IETHODS. 


Western Summer School 

Northwestern Military Academy Highland 
Brown University, Providence, R. I, Comprising the departments of Voeal Music; Draw- y ’ fl 

July 14 to 3l. ing; Penmanship—Verticaland Slanting; Pianoforte Park, il. July 14 to 81. : 

Superintendent of the Eastern Summer School, Emory P. RUSSELL, —* The Synthetic Method”; and Physical Culture. Superintendent of the Western Summer School, Freperic A, LYMAN, é 
Director of Music in the public schools of Providence, R. I. Director of Music in the public schools of Syracuse, N. Y. i 

The faculty comprises a full corps of able instructors, lecturers, and teachers in each department, and the courses of instruction will be more complete this year than ever before, and ; 

Distinct courses, covering three years each, are offered, and the instruction in the different departments 


will embrace a new preparatory course and post graduate course in Vocal Music. D 4 tl ‘ ; . 
is strictly 20» ma/, the aim being to ¢rain teachers. Tuition in any one ‘‘Regular Course, $15.00 ; each additional course to the same student, $1000. Preparatory (music) course, $10.00; 


post graduate (music) course, $1500. Complete information concerning any department of THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF NORMAL METHODS can be obtained by jaddressing 
_ Albert A. Silver, Jr, Business Manager, 110-112 Boylston St., Boston, or Frank D, Beattys, Secretary, 31 E. 17th St., New York. 
For special information about the Western Session, address ROBERT FORESMAN, Secretary, or O. 8. CooK, Business Manager, 262-264 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


THE NORMAL nmusIC COURSE AND THE CECILIAN SERIES OF STUDY AND SONG (by John W. Tufts) 


Embody the argo of instruction in vocal music as given at the Summer Schools of the American Institute of Normal Methods, Full set of Readers and Charts. The best 


pedagogy clothed and embodied in adequate and faultless musical setting. 
Descriptive Circulars and Illustrated Catalogues are matled free on application. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Chicago, Philadelphia. 


| 


New York, 


| 
ie 
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FINE SCIENCE 
APPARATUS. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 
Successors to Science Dept. National School Furnit. Co.) 
Inventors and Manufacturers 
of modern School Apparatus of the highest efficiency, 
Works and Salesroom, 

149 and 151 East Huron St., Chicago. 

260-page Catalog just out. Free to School People. 


YOUR VACATION... 


SPEND IT? 


Why not join a party of cultured people, and go to 
the beautiful and romantic 


Evangeline Valley, Nova Scotia? 


This is an ideal vacation land, full of trout, shad, 
salmon, pine woods, and ozone, The nights are in- 
variably cool, the air bracing. The tired brain- 
worker builds up faster than in any other land we 
have ever visited. There are all the fascinations of a 
foreign tour, including a delicious little taste of salt, 
only one night at sea. 

Leave Boston (Yarmouth Line) August 4th, return- 
ing about August 27th (Plant Line), A VACATION 
OF REST rather than of touring, yet we shall see 
Yarmouth, Digby, Wolfville, Grand Pre, Blomidon, 
and the Basinof Minas, Windsor, and Halifax. Price 
forentire tour of almost four weeks, all expenses, in- 
cluding carriage drive about Halifax, only $55.00, 
side trip across the Bay of Fundy, two nights anda 
day in St. John, N. B., for only $5.00 extra. Our 
third season. Send for prospectus. Address 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR EDUCATION,” 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Winship Teachers’? Agency, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Teachers, Superintendents. 
School Officers. 
School Property. 


Courteous 


Equipment. 
Kindergartens, ali grades. 


Private Schools, Colleges. Fair 


15 W. F. JARVIS, Manager. 


FLAGS! 


Successors to 
G. W. Simmons & Co., 


Promp 


Expert 
Service. 


For School use as re- 
quired by State Law. 
Address, 
OAK HALL CO., 
Boston, - - Mass. 


Educational /nstitutions. 


ENCLAND 
CONSERVATORY 


or MUSIC. 


Oldest, largest, most prosperous. Music, Elocution, 
Modern Languages. From elementary grades to highest 
artistic requirements, Students received at any time. 

Calendar and prospectus free, 

Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


An Offer. 


To a lady teacher, the opportunity is given to study 
French and German thoroughly, in New York, from 
October to June. She will be required in turn to 
teach the English branches to two children during 
twelve hours weekly. College graduates, or teachers 
of some experience, may apply and send their refer- 
ences to H. L.,’’ P. O. box 672, New York. 


COLLEGES. 


Lafayette College, 


EASTON, PA. 


Seven courses in Arts, and Science, 
Civil, Mining, Electrical Engineering and Chem- 
istry. Annual Commencement June 17th. Fall 
term begins September 17th. 

For Catalogues address The Registrar. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 

For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 

w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hype, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G. Boypren, A.M 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For ladies only. For catalogues address the 


Principal, __D. B. HAGar, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WesTFIELD, MAss. 
For both sexes. 


For catalogues address 
w J. GQ. Greenoven, Principal 


OOD LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS always supplied 

for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 

TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 

A WOMAN with experience as a teacher, and a stu- 

dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 

in public effort, would like to teach Physiology in 

suinmer schools or institutes. 

Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Address 


and Experimental Engineering. 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


= JOSEPH GILLOTT’S _ 


VERTIGRAPH PEN... 
e been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived at 
paccogennetstts y careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, ... 9! John Street, New York. 


> ARE 
CRITERION ‘STEREOPIICONS fie BEST. 
LEARN SOMETHING ABOUT BEFORE BUYING. 
WE. UNDERSTAND THE PRINCIPLES OF PROJECTION AS WELL AS OF MANUFACTURING 


AND ARE GLAD TO IMPART INFORMATION TO INTENDING BUYERS. SEND FOR CATALOG 
OF PROJ ON LANTERNS. ELECTR 


IC FOCUSING LAMPS Ac. &c. 
.B.COLT & CO., AGENCIES: 189 La Salle St. Cricaco.tu. 
Nassay 59 FirtH AVE 


Bromfield St, Boston, Mass. 126 Erie Co Bank Bdg. Burraco NY. int 
33-55 South 10™ St. Priva. Pa. Post St. San Francisco. Car d 
NEW YORK. 5i2 Locust St.. St Louis. Mo. Marietta St. ATLANTA, Ga. 


Summer Schools. 


SUMMER SCHOOL, 


Cornell University July 6 — August 15, 1896. 


Courses are offered in Greek, Comparative Philology, Latin, German, French, Spanish, Italian, English, 
History, Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Drawing and Art, Mechanical Drawing and Designing, 
For circulars apply to DAVID F. HOY, Iruaca, N.Y. 


July 6th—August 8th 


Summer OF COLLEGE, New York. 


Manual Craining Manual training for elementary schools, wood-joinery, 
wood-carving, freehand drawing, mechanical drawing, 
wood-turning, pattern making, forging, history and prin- 

@ ciples of manual training. Equipment unsurpassed. For circular, address ‘ 

CHARLES A. BENNETT, Teachers College, Morningside Heights, New York City. 


If You are Going to Attend 
a Summer School, 


Write for the SEVFNTY-PAGE circular, telling 
all about the NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL 
at GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


Four Departments. 
Many Courses. 
Nearly Forty Instructors, 


Reduced Railroad Rates from all points in New England 
and from all points on the line of the “D. & H.” road. 
Write for circular giving particulars. 


Asummer excursion ticket from Buffalo to Caldwell, on Lake George, 
and return is %15.25. This is only nine miles beyond Glens Falls; 
so this is the cheapest way to get from Buffalo to Glens Falls and back. 
Ticket not limited as to time. Low rates to clubs and on combi- 
nations of classes or courses. Circulars free. 
Address SUERMAN WILLIAMS, Manager, 
GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


Principal SrANISLAS LERoy of the Normal School of Languages, Boston, will have classes at Glens 
Falls during the Summer School. He may be addressed for particulars at 122 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Cook County Normal Summer School, 
Chicago, HL, July 13th to July 3ist, 1896, 
FRANCIS W. PARKER, Principal. WILBUR S. JACKMAN, MANAGeER. 


Thirteen Departments. 


A systematic presentation of the Theory of Concentration by the regular Faculty of the Cook County 
Normal School. A school wholly devoted to professional work. 
WILBUR S. JACKMAN, 


For circulars of information address 
6916 Perry Ave., Station O, Chicago, Ill. 


14-8t eow 
H E HOLT’ Normal Institute 
of Vocal Harmony, 


FOR TEACHERS OF VOCAL MUSIC. 


The Thirteenth Annual Session will open at Lexington, Mass., July 14th, ri < 

Mr. Holt’s new and improved Normal Course in Musie ( miblished by the 
carries out his recently perfected methods of teaching, will be used with other works. Most wonderful 
results are now obtained by this new system of teaching. This school furnishes special advantages for 
those desiring to perfect themselves in the art of reading music at sight. 7 

Send for circulars. Address MRS. H. E. HOLT, Sec., Box 109, LEXINGTON, MAss. 


@ Martha’s Vineyard « «= x 
Summer Institute. < 


The Largest and the Best. — The Oldest und the Broadest. 
NINETEENTH ANNUAL SESSION, At COTTAGE CITY, 
Beginning July 13, 1896. Out in the Atlantic Ocean. 


SCHOOL OF METHODS, Evemenrary AND Hicu, 30 Instructors, 4 Werks, 
16 ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS, ... . . 26 Instructors, 5 WEEKs, 


A New Auditorium — Large, Airy, Cheerful. 


Attendance for 1895, 720 from 39 States. 


Send for pe circular, 
ments, advantages offered, railroa 


iving full information in regard t the outlines of work i 

reductions, tuition, club and combination rates, beard, 

A. W. EDSON, Manager School of Methods, 
Worcester, Mass. 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- | 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. lave 
MENEELY&CO. Established advanced six months by send- 


WEST TROY. N.Y.! 1826. ing a new yearly subscription. 
Descriptionand prices on application NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING co. 


W. A. MOWRY, President, Hyde Park, Mass. 


J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & CC 
2 Bast lé4th 6t., 
NEW YORK. 


GENERAL SCHOOL MERCHANDISE 
GEOGRAPHICAL 
APPLIANCES 


OF ALL KINDS 
J.L.HAMMETT CoO. 


352 WASHINGTON ST. 


MASS. 


Teach Cc 
Teachers Wanted! Asse. 


um Building, Chicago, Ill. 4,000 positions filled. 


Teachers Wanted 


For September. Have filled vacancies in 12 States, 

Send stamps for terms to H.N. ROBERTSON, 

Manager Southern Educational Bureau, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


« 


° eow 


Boarders Wanted, 

At Valley View Farm, Hancock, N. H. 
Good board, pleasant rooms, fine scenery and drives. 
Terms, %5.00 and &6.00 per week. 

Address Mrs. W. W. HAYWARD, 
2t Hancock, N. H. 


Important. 


To rent, on Mt. Desert Island, in a quaint, out-or- 
the way fishing village, a new cottage, among spruce 
trees, by the sea, rocky points. pebbly beach, pleas- 
ant walks and seats, delightful buckboard drives, 
good boating and fishing, no society, quiet and rest- 
ful; nine or ten bedrooms; rent, $250 for the season, 
or if party will fill cottage, will board them for $6.00 
to $9.00 a week. Address: 


AINE,” 
Care of Journal of Education, 


2t 3 Somerset St., Boston. 
Summer Rest, 
WOODCLIFF, 


New Jersey. 


One hour and a half from New York. Excellent board 
and lodging for self-supporting gentlecomen. Terms, $3.50 
a week. Apply by letter or in person, on Wednesday 
mornings, from 10 to 12 o’clock, to . 
MRS. ALBERT SPEYERS, 
24 West Twelfth Street, 
3t NEW YORK CITY, 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Lawrence Scientific School 


OFFERS COURSES IN 


Civil Engineering, 
Mechanical Engineering, 
Electrical Engineering, 
Mining Engineering, General Science, 
Architecture, Science for Teachers, 
Anatomy and Physiology (as a preparation for 
Medical Schools). 
For the descriptive pamphlet apply to 

M. CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary, 

N.S. SHALER, Dean. Cambridge, Mass. 


New York University 
SUMMER COURSES—July 6 to Aug. 14. 


The work will be for the most part confined to tive 
days in the week, leaving Saturdays free for those 
who wish to visit various points of interest in or 
about the city. For circulars address 

SECRETARY OF SUMMER SCHOOL, 
University Heights, New York City. 


University of Michigan. 


Chemistry, 
Geology, 
Botany and Zodlogy, 


SUMMER SCHOOL, 


June 29 till August 7. 


Nineteen Departments (including Law). 


Seventy Courses Offered. 


For information apply to the Secretary of 


the University, JAMES H. WADE, 
Ann Arpor, Micu. 
8t —mch12,26; a9,23; m14,28; j4,18 


The University of 
orrespondence Study. { "sien? 
* ( struction by corre- 
spondence inmany Academy, College, and Graduate 
courses, including Philosophy, Literature, Mathe- 
matics, Languages, History, Sociology, &c. 
Degrees not granted upon work done wholly by corre- 
spondence, but credit will be given upon courses com- 
pleted, and thus the time of residence required for a de- 
gree may be shortened. Work may be commenced at any 
time. Special circulars will be sent on application to THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO — The Correspondence - Study 
Dept. — Chicago. 2-25t 


REWARD & GIFT.CARDS 


Thousands New Pretty Artistic Designs of Florals, 
Plowers, Fruits, Scenes, Views, Crescents, Shields, 
Scrolls. Easels, Panels Vases, Ships, Birds, Animals, 
Juveni es, Landscape, Marine and Water Scenes, etc. 
Prices for 12 cards; size 3x44 inches 8c: 344x5\4 12c; 
4%4x6 20c; 5%x7's 30c; 7x9 60c; 9xll 75c. All are 
Pretty Chromo Reward Cards no two designs alike. 


Samples Sent Free to Teachers. 


Price List of School Supplies, 
romo Rewar i Jards, 


A. J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA. 


Ww EN corresponding with advertisers please 
mention the “ Journal of Education.” 


. = = 
| 
| 
~ Reward, Gilt, anc eachers’ Books, Plays, Speakers, 
Recitations, Dialogues, Drills, Marches, Entertain- 
Reading, Merit, Credit, Perfect, On Time and Honor 
Cards, School ‘Aids, Reporis, Diplomas, Ete., Free. 
All postpaid by mail. Postage stamps taken. Address, 
= — Catalogue. 


ournal Education. 


Vol. XLIII. 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO, MAY 28, 1896. 


Number 22. 


Journal of Kducation. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly, $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 
In clubs of three or more, . . . , 2.00 a year. 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 vs 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 - 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . 
Both papers to one address, ° “Se, 


$1.00 a year. 
$3.00 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St. - - - - Boston, Mass. 


DECORATION DAY. 
BY OLIVE E. DANA. 

Across the years deep, martial music comes : 
The roar of cannon and the roll of drums, 
The sabre’s clang, the bugle’s flute-like call, 
Are blent and softened by the distance all, 
And tell, to ears that heard them not, the story 
Of brave men’s deeds, and of war’s awful glory. 


Across the years we look, and fain would read 

How willing courage answered direful need; 

How all our land's young strength leaped forth to meet 
The dragon grown, and would not own defeat, 

And won a flag unrent, a race unbound, 

Bent brows upraised, with manhood’s chrism crowned. 


Across the years the martial music dies ; 

The blaze of battle fades out of the skies ; 

The ranks grow thin, and tenderer every heart; 

Not memory’s self can longer brothers part ; 

Grasses grow tall, and cities spring, concealing 
Earth’s scars, that blue and gray have vied in healing. 


Grow, grasses green! and towns, make haste to cover 
Each riven plain and field of battle over! 

Whirl, busy wheels, and drown for aye the din 

Of ended strifes and discords that have been! 

So thickly strew each soldier’s grave, O flowers, 

We shall not heed which bed the bright bloom showers ! 


Yet let us keep, aye, written large and plain, 

These truths, worth to us even war’s dread pain : — 
The lash a part feel by and by all flays ; 

One brave deed tyranny itself outweighs ; 

Who hastens to his brother’s aid discovers 

God’s regnant purpose o’er his prowess hovers. 


IN MEMORIAM—TOM HUGHES. 


Close up, close up, as the ranks grow thin, 
As the daylight deepens, the sun goes down! 
Though faint and bleeding, too few to win, 
We may help others to wear the crown. 


Ah fatal shot! Did ye mark that fall ? 

*Twas he, O brothers, strong heart, true brain; 
And a splendid fighter; his breezy call 

Rang forth, and the world grew young again; 


With the boys at battle, the boys at play, 

In the old school close, ’neath the old school bell, 
And the great old master, who led the fray, 

With the earnest brow and the sacred spell : 


All fighters, all,—and there’s one more gone, 
With his gallant bearing, his lofty crest; 

And we must not stay, for the fight goes on; 
This world is for fighting, the next for rest. 


So, just one look as we pass him by! 
And just one tear as we turn the sod! 
And a star the less in a darkened sky! 
And a prayer as we leave his soul with God! 


Then close up closer! yet nearer stand, 

As in those school days that he loved so well, 
And fill up the gap, a united band, 

And step in the place where a comrade fell! 


And onward still with your faces set 

To the sunbright thought of a younger day! 
For a soul is alive in the old world yet, 

And a spirit astir in its bonds of clay. 


And all together! Ye shall not fail — 
To doubt were coward, to halt were crime — 
With God and with man to uplift the veil, 
And win out light from the gloom of time. 
— Spectator. 


Hear the leaves that kiss the air, 
Hear the laughter of the bees ; 
Who remembers winter care 
In the shining days like these ? 
Oh, the merry lay of June! 
All our hearts are glad in tune. 
— Augusta Davies Webster. 


METHODS ON MIND TRAINING. 


A SYMPOSIUM. 


G. Stanley Hall, Josiah L. Strong, Lucy Wheelock, Sara E. Wiltse, Earl Barnes, 
Elmer E. Brown, Ellen G. Reveley, Marie Theresa Smith, Fred L. Burk, 
Hattie Mason Willard, Adelaide V. Finch, Ella M. Powers. 


G. STantey Hatt, 
Clark University. 

I have reviewed Miss Aiken’s book with care. Her 
results are certainly surprising, and indicate psycho- 
logical possibilities which were not generally known 
in the direction of the training of sense, memory, and 
voluntary attention I have seen Miss Aiken’s exer- 
cises in her own school, and they are certainly of 
surprising interest and importance. I am glad to 
see that she limits these exercises to a few minutes 
in the morning, and considers them as a kind of men- 
tal dumb-bell exercise, admirable for freshening the 
mind, but not revolutionary or prophetic of a speedy 
educational millennium. 

Rev. JosiAH STRONG, D.D., 
Author of “ Our Country.” 

Max O’Rell sums up his lecture on “ Her Majesty, 
Woman,” in these words: “If I could be born again, 
and the Lord would consult me, I should ery loud to 
him, O Lord let me be born a woman, and let me be 
born in America,” and I should add, “ by all means 
let me be born within reach of Miss Aiken’s school, 
please.” I think, however, that it must be rather 
solemn to live always in the presence of a section of 
the day of judgment, which those young ladies surely 
are; and their writing down the teacher’s every word 
in the “ book of their remembrance” must have an 
excellent moral influence on teachers as well as stu- 
dents. I believe that it will be an epoch-making 
book. 


Ecmer E. Brown, 
University of California. 


Miss Aiken’s “ Methods of Mind Training” seems 
to me an interesting chapter from a teacher’s experi- 
ence book. The experience of successful teachers is 
of perennial interest and value to other teachers. It 
is as such a record of individual thought and obser- 
vation that this book is of value, rather than asa 
“eontribution to the science of education.” 

Miss Aiken is undoubtedly right in attaching great 
importance to attention. It is, in a sense, the tool by 
means of which all intellectual products are fash- 
ioned. The development of power of attention is of 
importance in education far above and beyond what 
is indicated in the book. The exercises which Miss 
Aiken proposes will be suggestive to intelligent 
teachers, many of whom will be able to add from 
their own every-day practice further devices for ac- 
complishing the same ends. Incidentally, such 
experiments might throw considerable light upon the 
question as to how far any gains in the power of 
“concentrated attention ” may be transferred to other 
materials than those in connection with which the 
gains were first made. 

The glimpses of Miss Aiken’s school which we get 
from this book are very attractive. It is hardly to 
be supposed that the excellence of her teaching con- 
sists wholly or mainly in the use for fifteen or twenty 
minutes of the school day of such exercises as she’ 
describes. It is likely that her success results much 
more from her ability to adapt means to ends in edu- 
cation, of which she has given us some examples. 


~~ ¥ Methods of Mind Training, by Catherine Aiken. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Price, $1.00. 


Sara E, 
Boston. 

I have read Miss Aiken’s book on “ Mind Train- 
ing,” and should think the facts stated ought to 
establish her theory. [am so much impressed with 
her method as being along the line of the laws of 
mental growth, that I find myself commending the 
work to every teacher I meet. I could wish it a law 
that every school should have a few moments daily 
devoted to such mental gymnastics as Miss Aiken’s 
pupils practice; for the pedagogical idealists believe 
there is a royal road to learning that is to be made a 
publie highway. 


EARL Barnes, 
Leland Stanford Junior University, Dep’t of Education. 

It seems to me that in “ Methods of Mind Train- 
ing” Miss Aiken presents a pedagogic principle 
which may well be accentuated and brought home to 
the consciousness of practical teachers. She presents 
the idea with directness and strength. I fear, how- 
ever, that the little book will give the impression 
that this is all of teaching. It does not say so, but 
so much emphasis is laid upon concentrated activity 
and alertness, that most of the teachers will be liable 
to forget that in the mental world and in the wsthetic 
world, as well as in the physical, a great deal of slow, 
vegetative growth must go on. <A well-organized 
mind will, at the same time that it is actively en- 
gaged upon one topic, have a variety of other topics 
in process of being born or being elaborated. The 
book strikes a good, healthy note along the right line, 
and I am glad to see it. 


Freperic L. Burk, 
Santa Rosa, Cal. 

“Methods of Mind Training” draws attention to 
the fact, as undeniable as unfortunate, that pupils are 
graduating from our schools “ without having formed 
habits of attention, accurate observation, and dis- 
crimination, or gained power for logical thought and 
comprehensive study.” 

As a remedy for this prevalent lack of general 
power, common to human intellects, the author pro- 
poses a system of specific exercises in training of the 
eye and ear and associated brain areas, with reference 
to specific material and for specific ends, That power 
to give attention to any material is essential in order to 
receive education from it, is a psychological truism. 
That the resulting power from specific exercises of 
any kind can essentially be more than specific to the 
material, methods, and purposes for which the train- 
ing is given, that it can be general and universal in its 
applicability, is a dogma which the search of several 
centuries for such a universal educational key has 
failed to justify. A few men, Aristotle, Caesar, and 
Napoleon, for example, seem to have been endowed 
with some such general power of attention to great 
variety of material; their accomplished works during 
their brief visitations to earth stand as pyramids in a 
desert. Clearly, indeed, if there is any project on 
foot to fit ovt the rising generation with any such 
general faculty as the one proposed, then the problems 
of right living will fall before them as wheat stalks 
before the yeoman’s sickle, and we old chaps of the 
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risen generation will be summarily swept into homes 
for the feeble-minded, to end our simple lives. 

The argument appeals with the force of simplicity, 
that ‘the initial step toward education would be to 
isolate this assumed subjective faculty of attention, 
train it apart from all objective content, and, this 
done, education would follow from its application to 
objective material, as gold from the Midas touch. 
Nothing is more logical and convincing, provided 
the premise is proven, that such a thing exists as a 
subjective faculty of attention capable of isolated 
training and applicable to the diverse material, diverse 
methods, and diverse ends of objective phenomena. 
But I can hardly believe that this time-tired will-o’- 
the-wisp of our grandfathers’ faculty, psychology, has 
at last been run down and captured. There is nothing 
in Miss Aiken’s report of the matter to show that the 
results are anything more than specific, as her means 
have been. 

But as specific results of specific training, there 
is much in them of value to the schoolroom, ‘The 
training of the eye quickly and accurately to observe, 
through the impulse of concentrated attention, the 
letters composing a word, and to retain this form for 
future reproduction, certainly should do much to cor- 
rect faulty tendencies in spelling. The power of cor- 
rect spelling has, perhaps, deteriorated with the sub- 
stitution of the word method for the letter method in 
the teaching of reading. Pupils learn more readily 
and more rationally to read by the word method, but 
the method is necessarily accompanied by a lack of 
attention to the arrangement of the letters. In this 
matter the proposed system will prove a healthy 
corrective. It will probably be found, also, that in the 
matter of teaching punctuation and the form of sen- 
tences, much time and discouragement will be saved 
by using intensified attention upon correct forms, 
presented by devices analogous to those Miss Aiken 
suggusts, as a substitute for rule learning and endless 
correction of errors made. In music and drawing, 
similar exercises, with direct bearing of utility upon 
ends in these subjects, can doubtless be employed 
with good results. Unquestionably, in the manipula- 
tion of numbers marvelous results, even to the sug- 
gestion of necromantic powers of a baleful eye, from 
the standpoint of a lay observer, can be obtained by 
the numerical exercises suggested. But the results 
are specific, and must be weighed by their practical 
utility, taken for face value. In the practical world 
the utility of such numerical trapeze performances is 
of extremely narrow limit; for number is rarely used 
in the practical world except in association with con- 
tent. The assumption that the specifie power thus 
attained in the treatment of number divorced from 
its qualitative content (with which number in a prac- 
tical way always deals) can pass as legal tender in 
the world of numbered objects, is a dogma quite un- 
proved and, I believe, untenable. 

It is to be observed that the application of the 
principle of concentrated attention, as Miss Aiken’s 
exercises present it, has to do wholly with the formal 
elements of education. The stimuli which she uses 
are expectancy and nervous excitation, due to a realiza- 
tion of an expected strain. The stimuli to action are 
therefore purely subjective. Such a form of attention 
has a very limited field of possibility in the modern 
educational world. The form of attention which 
leads to real education in this modern world, which 
looks to contained thought rather than containing 
words, to principles and laws rather than to things, 
to content rather than to form, must have for an ex- 
citing stimulus an interest inherent in the material 
studied. An evanescent state of the subject is not 
sufficient. Real knowledge is the child of real and 
natural interest resident in the material of knowledge. 
The interest whose activity is at present laying bare 
the laws of the natural world and their relation to the 
spiritual world has not been a merely artificial excita- 
tion of the subject. The school well may profit by 
this example. 

A more important danger must be considered in 
connection with this proposed system. Concentration 
of attention is a double-edged tool. It cuts for nega- 

tive evil as well as for positive good. Attention is 


concentrated by means of suppressing all stimuli from 
consciousness which would distract the attention 
from this one phase or particular considered. By 
centralization of the brain’s vitality upon one stimu- 
lus, atrophy of all other stimuli is imperative. Ar- 
chimedes lived a genius and died a foolish victim to 
this double-edged principle. It is evident, therefore, 
that the principle cannot be utilized with reference to 
the great mass of educational material, for it is our 
chief purpose to have the pupil see and consider the 
variety of stimuli offered him and to determine their 
relative value in a self-reliant attitude. Any training 
which would help to magnify tendencies to selection 
by virtue of specialized habit is the most serious dan- 
ger with which civilization has been confronted. By 
that sin fell Jesuit pedagogy. I mentioned spelling 
and punctuation as fields wherein the principle could 
be used more safely; for inthem there is but one es- 
sential feature. On the other hand, in the matter of 
number work there is serious danger that extreme 
training in merely numerical manipulation will tend 
to atrophy of the more essential attention to the ob- 
jective material; in extreme training of concentrated 
attention upon the words of a literary work for the 
specific purpose of remembering them, there is danger 
of atrophy of the stimuli leading to the meaning; in 
memorizing facts and dates of history by any trick of 
formal visual presentation, there is danger of atrophy 
of the suggestions leading to the significance of these 
events and a consequent impoverishment of investi- 
gating thought. Certainly, this much is true, the 
principle offered may more safely be applied after the 
more essential study has been covered. 

But in thus recognizing the limited specific value 
of the principle of concentrated attention, we may 
seem unkindly blind to the importance of its assumed 
value as a general tonic, as Mr. Charles Dudley War- 
ner forcibly suggests it. The only serious objection 
to this dream of a royal road to civilization is the un- 
fortunate fact that there is no general subjective fac- 
ulty of attention. Attention is a faculty as diverse 
and many-sided as the material of knowledge. As 
shown, concentration upon one of these diverse ele- 
ments, methods, or ends, implies in itself atrophy of 
the attention to stimuli leading to knowledge of other 
kinds. Blind Tom, the idiot, offers an unfortunate 
example of the extreme specialization recommended 
by Miss Aiken’s book. Tom is a specialized genius 
in his power to concentrate his attention upon sounds 
in their formal aspect. But Tom is feeble-minded, 
and he is feeble-minded just because he has suffered 
concentration of attention upon a single feature of 
knowledge, to the atrophy of all other stimuli which 
would have led to variety and correlation of knowl- 
edge. 


M. Powers, 
Milford, N. H. 

[ have become deeply interested in Miss Aiken’s 
“Methods of Mind Training.” I have applied, with 
my own pupils, similiar, but simpler, exercises for 
concentration of attention in number work, language, 
and music. The results were gratifying, to a certain 
extent. 

Upon my desk I kept a book, in which were written 
exercises for cultivating habits of accuracy in seeing 
and hearing. Pupils drilled in these but ten minutes 
each morning seemed capable of doing better, clearer 
work, with less expenditure of mental power, than 
those who had not received that discipline. 

I have felt that some practicable method of mind 
training is needed in our present educational system, 
that there may be more actual mental gain and less 
mind energy wasted in the acquirement of knowledge. 
Miss Aiken’s method, to a certain extent, seems 
attainable, and she clearly demonstrates its feasibility. 

We are convinced that memory depends upon atten- 
tion, in reference to any special acquisition; but, 
while we direct the forces of the mind upon one 
point, we, of necessity, give that point the benefit of 
our concentration. But does this effect memory as a 
whole? Are we not merely taking power from one 


thing to give it to another? Is this economy in the 
end ? 


After daily drills, I felt that, while they strenyg/). 
ened memory, memory can best be developed by in- 
creasing the vigor and freshness of the nervous 
system. (Close observation showed me that pupils 
of weak, nervous systems were incapable of doing 
good work in the drills.) Still, there are ways and 
means of presenting objects of knowledge, that it 
may be retained at a smaller cost to the plastic 
powers of the brain. 

Miss Aiken has, I think, presented an excellent 
method of mind training. 


Lucy WHEELOCK, 
Boston. 

Miss Aiken’s book seems to me valuable for the 
one thing it presents; but not at all inclusive in ref- 
erence to mind training. I think the methods em- 
ployed in teaching what is to be learned should be 
such as to train pupils in habits of attention and con- 
centration without the need of exercises specially 
designed for such an end. Many of the kindergarten 
exercises accomplish this end, and give something 
else at the same time. 

I have looked at the book hastily, and may not 
have discovered its full scope. I should judge tlie 
exercises suggested well adapted to reach the purpose 
in view. 


Mrs. Harris Mason WILLARD, 
Longbeach, Cal. 

What I particularly enjoyed in Miss Aiken’s work 
was the explanation of her own methods. So many 
of the educational articles say: You should do so and 
so; but she says: I have done so and so, with such 
and such results. I, too, have been trying to secure 
attention by arousing interest, and to stimulate chil- 
dren to think. I have resorted to enigmas, making 
many words from the letters of one, and various 
other devices. I shall certainly add Miss Aiken’s 
experiments to the list, especially the one that employs 
synonyms. 

Children are so hampered by meagre vocabularies. 
The children in my seventh grade are trained to real 
and substitute any word I may indicate. Of course, 
this is open to the objection that the best word is the 
one used in the text; but two advantages arise,— an 
added word for the child’s use, and a thorough under- 
standing of the meaning of the word. I try to take 
up the need that lies nearest the child. 

I think that the practice work, given merely as 
such, might be improved by combining something 
the child is to learn with the way of learning it. 
The drill on abstract numbers seemed to me of little 
value until the child himself associated them with 
historical events. Historical names, chronologically 
arranged, would be an excellent drill. It is like 
meeting an old friend for a child to find a fact he has 
learned in a new form. 

Miss Aiken’s little work is full of inspiration and 
practical help, and I am going to begin Monday morn- 
ing to use her ideas, It is so easy for an outsider to 
notice a little flaw,—is it a flaw ?—-and improve 
that. The real work €ies in striking out the idea, 
and giving it out ina shape to be used. This Miss 
Aiken has done, and everyone who is earnestly seek- 
ing the best way to train the mind of the child will 
heartily welcome Miss Aiken’s “Methods of Mind 
Training.” 


ADELAIDE V. Frncn, 
Principal Normal Training School, Lewiston, Me. 

I have read with care and a good degree of interest 
Miss Aiken's “ Methods of Mind Training.” In the 
introduction and in chapter I., Miss Aiken clearly 
states some already very well-known truths in regard 
to the lack of mental power of the graduated school 
girl. While it is true that concentrated attention is 
sadly deficient in our American schools, I believe that 
its development should come solely from the excita- 
tion of direct interest in the subject itself, rather than 
from the incentives of “innate curiosity, ambition, 
and a desire to excel.” Our teachers need to fully 
understand, appreciate, and work for the former 
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rather than the latter, and when they do, the problem 
of concentrated attention will be solved. 

I think the results obtained by the use of the 
revolving blackboard, upon which exercises were 
placed for sight recognition, were marvelous, and that 
pupils can be trained in this way to astonishing feats 
of memory is, undoubtedly, true; but I think Miss 
Aiken overestimates the educative value of such 
work. Carried on to a certain extent, it is, no doubt, 
helpful; but, as I have already stated, the true incen- 
tive to concentrated attention is the excitation of 
direct interest in the subject itself. 

In regard to the exercise of “unconscious counting,” 
Miss Aiken says: “After a few weeks of practice, 
not exceeding five minutes each morning, my pupils 
were able to recognize instantly twenty objacts without 
counting, seldom mistaking the group, of whatever 
kind, for any other number,” Undoubtedly, pupils 
can, in this way, become proficient in “ guessing,” and 
frequently “hit” the right number; but psychologists 
tell us that we cannot see more than six objects at 
one time, and I think, in fact, that most people see 
five as “three and two,” or “four and one,” probably 
the former. 


Marie THERESA SMITH, 
Lodi, Ohio. 

As Tread the threnody of the author embodied in the 
first sixteen pages of the preface, over the disparity 
between labor and gain characterized by our school 
system; the number of pupils broken in health by the 
unount of mental drudgery and fatigue entailed by 
our present methods of instruction; the woful want 
of mental power possessed by the sweet girl graduate 
as evolved by our school system; that the prevailing 
mode of teaching did not train the faculties of the 
pupils, after all, and that the teacher was responsible 
for all this,—I metaphorically beat my breast, ac- 
knowledged myself a “miserable sinner,” and vowed 
not to intellectually mother any more children — if 
this be true. But I cannot help thinking that the 
author exaggerates the evils she thinks exist in our 
public-school system, through lack of concentrated 
attention. 

As I read the first seven pages which lead up 
to “The System Explained,” I thought, “Now I 
shall see light and be made glad according to the days 
wherein I have, unconsciously, done evil, — here is 
something to fill the aching void left by the threnody.” 
But, behold! It was the same old fad, in a newer, 
intenser gown, that I knew in my own school days ; 
ours consistedin memorizing shop windows, etc., but 
the end aimed at was the same. 

Many of the author’s suggestions are good, and 
similar devices are in daily use in nearly every school- 
house in the land. 

Our best school books give many exercises, and 
suggest many more, to quicken the perceptive facul- 
ties, to cultivate accuracy in seeing and hearing, 
in observing relations, similarities, and differ- 
ences; especiallly is this true in nature work, lan- 
guage, musie, and geography. As history has its 
basis on facts of such human interests, growth and 
needs, from the creation; and as every child has to 
go through all the stages of growth that the human 
race has gone through, ever since Adam first turned 
informer, the innate curiosity of the little savage as to 
“What next? ” will need no incentive to concentrated 
attention on that particular subject. What appear to 
be slight discrepancies creep in here and there — what 
the author ealls immediate recognition of a number of 
objects without counting, say, for instance, twenty. I 
thought the pupil counted by grouping in twos or 
threes, 

Then, again, the columns of numbers were not re- 
called except as connected with some fact before com- 
mitted. Many of the exercises only require mechani- 
cal attention, and do not excite the interest that de- 
Vvelops power to retain the ideas presented. As I 
Supposed the mind gained knowledge and power by 
acting on what was presented to it, and not by its 
Own activity, and, as the author’s aim is purely one of 
ental furnishing, I fail to see the benefit derived 
from memorizing charts 2, 5, 6, 7, ete. 


Neither will poems committed in seven minutes, 
unless committed while laboring under great mental 
excitement, abide long with the great North American 
Average. “ They forget, because they must, and not 
because they will.” 

As one goes deeper into the book a question arises 
as to whether the author has not lost sight of a physi- 
cal fact ? 

How long can such intense attention and concentra- 
tior endure ? 

Is there not as great a chance for “ physical 
wrecks ” here as in the deplored public-school system ? 


‘* It strikes me there’s sech a thing as sinnin’ 
By overloadin’ children’s underpinnin’.” 


Her pupils add and subtract, multiply and divide, 
square and extract until one © half-forgets they’ve got 
a body on,”—minds apparently nourishing themselves 
on their own activities, if such a thing can be. How- 
ever, I’ve no doubt that the book will find many warm 
friends and followers among those whose kingdoms 
are the public schools. 


ELLen G. REVELEY, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


When it is remembered that very few persons 
among the masses can correctly report an address, or 
even a conversation, from memory, we realize that the 
powers of attention and of memory need to be culti- 
vated in the schools of the people. Miss Aiken’s 
“Methods of Mind Training” aims to enable pupils to 
reproduce what they have read after a single reading. 
The method commends itself by which the art of lis- 
tening is cultivated, so that pupils can repeat from 
memory twenty or thirty lines of prose or poetry 
having heard it but once. In thelast few years much 
good literature, in the form of supplementary reading, 
has been placed in our common schools. But should 
not the minds of the children be so cultivated in the 
practice of attention and of memory that the use of 
the best literature may produce richer and more per- 
manent results ? 

Miss Aiken’s system of cultivating quick and ac- 
curate perception as applied to numbers seems less 
valuable, though the lack in value may be found in 
the objective, rather than the subjective, aspect. In 
the world of nature there are so many similarities, as 
well as delicate differences, that the modern teacher 
would naturally use this field of observation, and not 
mathematics, to develop quick and accurate perception 
in the mind of the learner. 

The methods applied to numbers to quicken ob- 
servation and memory might also be applied to teach- 
ing spelling, as well as the method she recommends. 

All thoughtful teachers will be glad to read Miss 
Aiken’s book and carefully consider her methods. 


A BREATH OF THE MORNING. 


BY HARRIET E. RICHARDS. 


One morning in May I arose early, hoping to hear 
the first glad notes of the birds. It wes about 3 
o’olock when I threw open my window, and, sitting 
quietly, rejoiced in the glory and grandeur of early 
morning. 

Not a cloud was in the sky. The blue of the 
heavens had changed to a soft gray. The great stars, 
that had made the night seem holy, no longer looked 
down with open eyes. Over in the east the ruddy 
morning flush was spreading up from the horizon; 
the foliage was fragrant, the air soft and cool. Great 
drops of dew hung from twig and grass blade. I 
breathed the breath of early morning, and felt it was 
truly a bit of Paradise. 

But the birds ? I was too late! Already the robins 
were piping, their clear metallic tones ringing out 
strong and clear in the morning quiet. Directly, one 
fine fellow flew to a tree near the house, and, after a 
few sniffs aud pimps, poured forth to me his hearty 
song. 

From all about, chips and chirrups filled the air. 
The least fly-catcher vociferated his “ chebee,” remind- 
ing me of the little spring hammer the dentist uses in 
packing the gold into a tooth cavity. How well the 
combative disposition of this little fly-catcher is illus- 


trated in his reiterated call of “chebec,” which he 
spits out in an imperative manner, his tail giving a 
characteristic jerk with each “chebee ”! 

The orioles whistled their clear “hear me, hear 
me.” The purple grackles, which were then com- 
paratively quiet during the day,—they being much 
occupied with housekeeping affairs,— squeaked and 
spluttered as they flew about. 

A pretty yellow warbler sang “sweety, sweety, 
swe-ee-tee.” A pair of dear little chipping sparrows, 
who had wooed and won each other’s hearts, fed 
industriously among the foliage of an old apple tree, 
all the time keeping their pretty red heads closely 
together, and showing to each other little loving 
attentions. Perhaps this was their wedding breakfast! 

Swallows sailed about, dipping occasionally to 
secure an insect. A purple finch gurgled his happy 
song in a tree near by, but failed to show me _ his 
blood-crimson head or dull-colored mate. 

Another voice joins the chorus,—a little like the 
oriole’s, a little like the robin’s, but more musical 
than either. It is the rose-breasted grossbeak’s. Soon 
my opera glasses find him near the top of a honey 
locust tree, his beautiful pink throat and white breast 
showing finely against the background of green foliage. 

The clock strikes 4. I had sat almost motionless 
for nearly an hour, breathing, listening, living in the 
beauty all about me. Now the air was full of song, 
difficult to sort and translate; vireos, warblers, and 
sparrows had joined the chorus to welcome the new day. 

Great masses of color,— purple and gold,— blazed 
up from the eastern horizon, Soon the glory of the 
sun would spread his radiance over the earth, when 
all nature would glow and sparkle, and the miracle of 
a new day would be performed. 

It was only an ordinary day; but what an opening! 
What melody! What beauty! I could not but com- 
pare it with our human way of ushering ina day. 
Yawns instead of songs, hurry instead of leisure, 
close, stuffy rooms instead of an open world of fresh, 
fragrant air, and our minds set on something which 
descends to drudgery instead of hearty work, accom- 
panied with freedom and good cheer. 

Truly, it would pay to rise a little earlier, as do the 
birds, and have time to sing, whistle, and open our 
windows to the morning, before we begin the rush of 
the day. 

Only a breath from the blossoms ; 
Only a bird’s tender trill ; 

But they seemed a message from heaven, 
My day with gladness to fill. 


A DISTINCTION WITHOUT A DIFFERENCE. 


BY E. S. M. 


The Journat or Epucation recently published 
an article entitled “An Hour in a Country School 
Ten Years Ago,” by “A Visitor.” The article opens 
with this paragraph : — 

“The scene is a small white schoolhouse, perched 
on a bank by a byway in a Massachusetts town. 
There is no yard, and so much of the winter’s wood as 
cannot be contained in the closet, opening from the 
little entry, is scattered along the bank and partly 
covered with snow.” 

After describing the well-meant efforts of the young 
teacher in charge, the writer closes with the question, 
“ Could one spend such an hour now ?” 

This question brings to mind the experience of an- 
other visitor in the month of February, 1896, from 
which the reader may draw his own conclusions. 

The scene, in this ease, is a well-kept schoolhouse, 
standing in spacious grounds, back from the street of 
a large town not fifteen miles from Boston. The stars 
and stripes float over the building; the room is the 
principal’s, and seated therein are forty-nine would-be 
bright boys and girls of the fourth and fifth years in 
school. The lesson is in spelling; each pupil sits 
with pencil and blank and writes the five words as 
the teacher pronouces them; finishing, she says: — 

“You may rise.” They all rise. 

“First division may come.” 
comes crowding up the aisle. 

As each pupil comes forward aud passes the desk, 


“ First division ” 
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the spelling-blank is given to the teacher, who corrects 
the words and hands it to a boy who has taken his 
station by her side. Each one desires to know if the 
lesson is correct, so lingers a little to watch the blue 
pencil go down the page. ; 

“First division” finishes and “ Second divison” is 
called forward, and so on, until seven divisions have 
wandered aimlessly out, given up the blanks and gone 
back to their seats. The boy who has received the 
books passes up and down the aisles, giving them to 
their owners, followed by every eye in the room. 
When this is done the teacher asks, ‘‘ How many had 
any wrong? Those who had, may stand.” 

Ten stand. Casting a look of mild surprise about 
the room, she tells them to be seated. 

Following this, a lesson in arithmetic is assigned 
grade 4, and grade 5 is called on to the floor for a pur- 
pose that, as yet, is not obvious to the visitor. 

The teacher brings from a well-filled bookcase an 
armful of books. While these are being distributed 
she turns and remarks to the visitor, “ We are not 
allowed to study the lesson, it must be all sight read- 
ing.” 

Before the recitation is over, the visitor wonders if 
regulations are meant to prevent the use of common 
sense and Yankee gumption. 

The lesson begins. 

“ Julia, where did we leave off,?”’ “ Page 195.” 

“You may commence.” “Julia” reads about fif- 
teen lines, the teacher prompting her at the hard 
words and once reading asentence, to show the proper 
emphasis. Then “John” reads and so on around the 
class three times, until two chapters are finished. 
“ Howard,” however, is called upon to read four 
times; for, as the teacher explains, “ Howard is a fine 
reader and just enjoys this sort of reading.” Poor 
“Howard”! 

The book is one of Eggleston’s historical readers, 
and the chapters read are full of bright incident, new 
words, and interesting facts, yet no comments are 
made, no questions asked, and at the close of the half- 
hour the boys and girls gladly give up the books and 
pass to their seats. 

Now follows a recitation in Prince’s graded arith- 
metic, gone through with by the fourth grade in much 
the same manner as the reading was taken up by the 
fifth. Each child, in turn, makes the number com- 
binations as instructed in the book. After this the 
school is given a short recess, during which the verti- 
eal writing books are brought out for inspection. 
The results here are wonderful and one cannot help 
asking, “ How can it be done ?” and is quite overcome 
by the answer, “It has just been introduced and must 
be done before spring, so we spend an hour each 
morning writing in the copy-books.” 

* * * * * 

The day before the preceding occurred, the visitor 
entered a ninth grammar grade, in a large city, while 
a class in language was reciting. 

The first words of the teacher were, “‘ Now, open 
your books to page 69, and study the second rule 
four minutes, then I will hear you recite.” 

The boys and girls opened their books, some studied, 
but the majority gazed at the visitor or watched the 
teacher as she walked around the room, picked a dead 
leaf from a plant, and rolled up a shade. When the 
four minutes were up, she called upon a pupil in this 
manner, “ Master Smith, you may tell me what you 
have learned these last four minutes.” 

“ Master Smith” slowly and laboriously drew him- 
self from between his seat and desk, and, like “ Zekle,” 

‘* He stood a spell on one foot fust, 
Then stood a spell on t’other,” 
and answered with a drawl, “TI ain’t learned the first 
thing.” The visitor mentally clapped her hands. 
The teacher, nothing daunted, called upon another, 
who replied ina more respectful way, but conveyed 
the same idea. Upon this the rule was dismissed 
with, “Well, perhaps I have overestimated your 
ability. Ithought you could learn more rapidly ; but 
never mind, you may take the same thing to-morrow. 
Now, turn to page 196, and Miss Mary may analyze 
the third sentence.” 
Thejrecitation lasted some twenty minutes longer, 


during which time three pupils analyzed sentences, 
with frequent helps from the teacher, while the others 


employed themselves in various amusing Ways. 
* * * * * 


Here are two teachers who perhaps are even more 
than ten years behind the times. Such experiences 
make one think that, afterall, teachers are born and 
not made. 


FOREIGN PHOTOGRAPHS. 


BY JOSEPHINE MAHON. 


Unmounted photographs of all the great art treas- 
ures of Europe, and of the scenery as well, can be 
obtained so easily and generally at such very low 
prices that there appears to be no good reason why 
every school in the country should not afford a collec- 
tion of these best of all substitutes for the objects 
themselves. When we reflect that in art we find the 
best products, in fact, of the spiritual life of man for 
over 6,000 years, there seems to be few subjects that 
such a collection, if carefully selected and properly 
studied, would not bring together in close correlation, 
simplifying much that is seemingly complex, giving 
reality to the vague and the mythical, and showing 
as from a high hill-top the largeness of life, its aims, 
and the things of it which endure. 

A picture sometimes conveys at a glance what a 
volume cannot describe. Pictures may be made to 
explain much in literature. They not only make 
clear and interesting a great deal that has been 
written of the objects which they portray, but word- 
description of the products of the inner consciousness 
can be explained in no better way than by pictures 
that say the same thing to the eye. The teacher of 
literature who wishes to reach the inner life of an 
age or people can do so best and most easily by study- 
ing the art of that age or people. 

It need not be said how valuable a collection of 
photographs would be ‘n the study of form and draw- 
ing. Its benefits here alone would compensate for 
the expense many times over. 

The study of a few good examples of the different 
styles of architecture and ornament, arranged in evo- 
lutionary order, does more toward explaining the 
history and the principles of art, does more for 
originality in art composition than any amount of 
teaching unaccompanied by such study. 

History and art cannot be separated. We should 

know next to nothing of the history of Egypt but for 
its art; all the past events of Greece are written on 
the Parthenon; the pointed spire or vaulted roof of a 
rothic cathedral describes most graphically the 
asceticism of the middle ages. Pictures are just as 
necessary to the study of history as reference books. 
They perform an office which books cannot perform, 
and cost no more. 

In such a subject as geography, a folio of photo- 
graphs would be as a “ Pot of Green Feathers,” show- 
ing that the earth is not a mere diagram, with here 
aud there color patches of different sizes and shapes ; 
but that it is a living thing, a thing which we see and 
know, a thing on which we walk every day. 

Just think what it would mean for every school to 
have ten — one hundred — five hundred dollars worth 
of fine photographs! To overestimate the spiritual- 
izing influence of such collections would be difficult. 

If our public libraries were to follow the example 
of one institu‘ion that will, in the near future, greatly 

inerease the number of its folios, and arrange them 
by periods and schools for circulation as books, the 
movement would not only be one of immense prac- 
tical value, but one of broad philanthropy as well. 
The cost would not be great, as a thousand dollars 
will probably purchase eight or ten thousand fine 
clear pictures, seven and a half by eleven inches, 

Americans, as a nation, are said to lack the wzsthetie 
sense. <A concerted action on the part of schools, 
colleges, and libraries might soon do much toward 
educating the public in this direction. 

Most foreign dealers in photographs issue cata- 
logues. In ordering, all one has to do is to remit by 
money order or draft, and write in English, giving 
the catalogue numbers of the examples required. 


Postage, which, on a package of 100, may amount 
to twenty cents, must. be covered by the remittance. 

Packages up to two dollars in value will be passed 
by the custom officers without question. Should any 
doubt be raised as to the value, the inspector must be 
notified that the contents are for educational purposes, 
and they will be allowed in free. Arrangement can 
be made with him to place your school on the free 
list, which will save future question, and entitle you 
to import maps, charts, etc.,— free of duty. 

All the addresses given below are of thoroughly 
reliable business firms. No apprehension need be 
felt for their honesty or the correctness of their 
judgment by any who may wish to leave the matter 
of selection in their hands. When a school becomes 
known, sonre dealers will forward a quantity of pic- 
tures, allowing the person ordering to keep the ones 
desired and return the others. 

Italian photographs are the cheapest. Those sold 
at ten cents apiece cost thirty-five cents if purchased 
in this country. From the dealers whose addresses 
are given prints of almost anything of interest in 
Italy can be obtained. The prices of the ordinary 
prints and ordinary sizes only are given. Special 
prices are given on large orders : — 


Auinarrt & Cook, 
Corso, 137A, Rome, Italy. 


Size, 3hin.x .70 per dozen. 


G. Sommer & FIG 10, 
Sargo Vittoria, Palazzo Sommer, Naples, Italy. 
Size, 4 in. x 5 .58 per dozen. 


CHARLES NAYA, 
Place S. Mark, N. 75-79, Venice, Italy. 
Size, 7 im. x .10 each. 
A. RHOMAIDES, 
24-26 Rue Niké, Athens, Greece. 
Size, Shim. x11} .20 each. 


15 Stadion street, Athens, Greece. 


Size, 8h in. 11} in. -- $.11 each. 
No catalogue is issued. 
A. Braro, 
Luxor, Egypt. 


No catalogue is issued. 
A. GirauDon, 
15 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 
No catalogue is at hand, but prices are about double the 
Italian. 
Size 8 in. x 11 in. costs a franc. 


Lonpon Srereoscoric Company. 

This company has two places of business, one in Regent 
street and the other in Cheapside. The number of either house 
could not be learned; but as both streets are very short, the 
direction is undoubtedly close enough. 

Size, 74 in. X11 ime... -+++$.36 each. 

Beriin Puorocraruic Company, 

Unter den Linden, 4, Berlin, Germany. 

Size, 7 X10 Mosse sees 186: each 
19} im. 1.80 * 


ErpMANN & Scuanz, 

4 Salcot Road, Bolingbroke Grove, London, 8S: W. 

Send varieties of photographs for selection to any part of the 
world. 

Remittances had best be sent by express money order. If 
postal money orders are sent to any European country, except 
England or France, the postmaster merely gives a receipt, 
which the remitter retains as a voucher. In sending to Eng- 
land or France, an order i8 given, which must be mailed to the 


payee, as would be done to one residing in this country.— 
School Journal. 


AMERICA’S SONGS AND SONG-MAKERS. 


{For Closing Day.] 


BY EMILY A. MOORE, 


(The exercises are informal, the president of class announcing only 
the beginning and the end of the programme. The speakers and 
Singers should be seated on the stage and each one rises and speaks at 
his seat, except the impersonator and special musicians, who step to 
the front. A triple quartette also comes to the centre of stage and 
leads the choruses, sung by the entire school. 

PROGRAMME. 
President opens the exercises by announcing : — 
Chorus —** America.” 


Invocation. — 


1. (President.) Address — America’s Place in Song. 


America is an earnest, practical, money-making nation, and 
not until maturity did it develop a poetical literature. Its lofty, 
rugged mountain chains and vast prairies conduce not to weak 
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sentiment and unbridled passion, so peculiar to the lyrics of 
more sunny climes; but as the natural echo of American life, 
its poetry is thoughtful, vigorous. manly. America’s songs 
have been comparatively few, but of widely different spirit. 
We have had no such prolific writer of national airs as Moore 
of Ireland, or Burns of Scotland; yet we have songs, as : — 

** My country, ‘tis of thee, sweet land of liberty,” 


and ‘‘ Hail Columbia,” that rouse a spirit of intense patriot- 
ism; and others, the most tenderly reminiscent, that recall 
friends and home and childhood. The frame of mind in which 
the most of our national songs have been produced, was due to 
some stirring event, that caused the writer to pour forth his 
feelings spontaneously. Not the words alone, but the tunes of 
our patriotic songs breathe forth such a love of country and 
freedom of thought as are enjoyed only where the people rule. 
What scene is more inspiring than an assembly of Americans 
singing the praises of their ‘‘ beloved America”? Their very 
souls seem to shine from their faces, and it requires no ‘* X-rays ” 
to disclose a spirit ready to defend their country from all foes. 

On the other hand, where is the traveler in foreign lands who 
hears ‘‘iiome, Sweet Home,” that does not feel a longing for 
his home, ** be it ever so humble ”? 

From the time that Joseph Hopkinson, member of our conti- 
nental congress, wrote ‘* /Zail Columbia,” in which he expressed 
‘he lofty spirit of patriotism prevalent in 1798, when war with 
France seemed inevitable, until General Lee yielded the Con- 
federate arms, a love of liberty has expressed itself in America’s 
songs. 

In 1832, Rev. Samuel Francis Smith (recently called to his 
reward) found, while looking over some old song books, ‘‘ God 
Save the King,” and he proceeded to arrange for the tune 
words expressive of Republican patriotism. That he succeeded 
is shown by the manner in which ‘‘ America” arouses that sen- 
timent in all classes of our people. Hence, we find in compar- 
ing the fruit of America’s field of song with that of other 
nations, although not so abundant, yet in the expression of na- 
tional spirit and purity of sentiment the songs of America have 
no equal. 


2. (Girl.) During the war of 1812 a Baltimore lawyer, 
Francis Scott Key, went out in a small boat under a flag of 
truce, to ask the release of a friend who had been captured. 
The commander, Lord Cockburn, instead of releasing one, re- 
tained both. The bombardment of Fort McHenry began on the 
morning of September 13, 1814. Key’s little skiff was moored 
to the commander's vessel, and through a day and a night ex- 
posed to shot and shell, he watched the flag, which Lord Cock- 
burn boasted would ‘‘ yield in a few hours.” By the first gray 
streaks on the morning of the fourteenth, Key saw our flag still 
waving inits familiar place. He snatched on old letter from 
his pocket and laying it on a barrel head, gave vent to his de- 
light in the grandest of our national lyrics, the ‘* Star Spangled 
Banner,” which we shall all now sing, and we invite the audi- 
ence to join in the chorus. 


Chorus —‘' The Star Spangled Banner.” 


3. (Girl.) Francis Scott Key ‘‘ builded better than he knew.” 
Little did he think during that ‘‘ perilous fight,’ when he turned 
the gaze of his comrade to the eighteen stars on our national 
banner, that before the close of the century forty-five stars 
would brighten its blue field; and his ‘‘Oh! can you see,” 
would direct attention, through the eye of Lick observatory, 
to millions of bright star worlds circling through infinite space. 


4. (Boy.) My favorite, ‘‘ Yankee Doodle,” is verily our 
‘oldest inhabitant,” its age being up in the hundreds. Its 
birthplace is the Pyrenees mountains, and although claimed by 
both Spain and France, it wandered into England during the 
Civil war. The Cavaliers, wishing to ridicule Cromwell, who 
wore a single feather, and rode a small horse, sang : — 


‘*‘ Yankee Doodle came to town, 
Upon a Kentish pony, 
He stuck a feather in his hat 
Upon a macaroni.” 


In 1775 the tune crossed the sea, shortly after, when, — 


* Our old Continentals 
In their ragged regimentals,” 

marched into Braddock’s well uniformed lines, a British wag, 
recalling the picture of Cromwell, handed the band a copy of 
Yankee Doodle.” Jonathan knew a good thing, and accepted 
the gift as our national air. But the joke was onthe other side, 
when Cornwallis, marching to the same old tune, surrendered to 
the same ‘*old Continentals.” 

5. (Girl.) I prefer the war songs that are written after the 
Wars are over, those that honor our fallen heroes. [Recites 
some appropriate Memorial day selection, such as the one be- 
ginning : — 

‘Cover them over with beautiful flowers, 
Deck them with garlands, those brothers of ours.” | 

6. ( Boy.) Mr. Daniel D. Emmett, born in Mount Vernon, 
Ohio, and still living there, is the originator of negro min- 
‘trelsy, and is, perhaps, the oldest living song-maker in America, 
being nearly eighty-one years of age. Although Mr. Emmett 
has been twice married, he now lives alone in a two-roomed, 
\npainted house, with a few pet chickens and his white cat, 
 Chillafalucia.” He, with three friends, formed the first min- 
strel troupe, the celebrated ‘‘ Virginians,” and in 1842 they 
made a successful tour of the British isles. 

‘As the speakerjfinishes, a small boy enters, gives a few taps on his 


drum as he marches up the aisle to the platform, where he is joined by 
two fifers. They step to the front of stage. A martial medley, com- 
posedLof “ Dixie,” “ Tramp, Tramp, the Boys are Marching,” ‘* Yankee 
Doodle,” “ The Girl I Left Behind Me,” etc.] 


CAMPAIGN SONGS. 

7. (Boy.) Address — Campaign songs claim a large place in 
the songs of our country. In fact, atone time they bore a very 
important part in determining the result of an election. We 
of to-day can scarcely appreciate the ferver which entered into 
this class of songs fifty years ago;*but we do know that not 
long after the writing of a song that strikes the popular fancy 
it is heard on every side. 

As the greatest interest centres around presidential elections, 
it is most natural that the warmest enthusiasm should be 
aroused at such times; and from this enthusiasm campaign songs 
arise. They originate from every possible source that has any 
connection with the parties of the contest. This fact is shown 
in the cries started by the enemies of General William Henry 
Harrison, the ‘‘ Log Cabin Candidate,” during the ‘‘ Hard 
Cider Campaign,” when, in 1840, he and Martin Van Buren 
were the candidates for the presidency. How effectively the 
satires were turned into songs and used by the friends of the 
Whig candidate is a matter of history. They became the rally- 
ing cries of the party, and it is acknowledged that the ‘ Log 
Cabin Candidate ” was sung into the presidential chair.‘ Mar- 
tin’s Lament” opened the campaign, but the demand increased, 
when probably the most popular campaign song ever written 
was given to the public by Mr. Alexander C. Ross of Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, at a political mass-meeting in Columbus. The 
people were wild over ‘‘ Tippecanoe and Tyler too.” But 
neither the song nor its author reached the zenith until Mr. 
Ross attended a mass-meeting in Lafayette hall, New York. 
The hall was packed long before the speakers arrived. Mr. 
Ross was standing in the doorway when the chairman called for 
volunteer songs. At length Mr. Ross responded by, “I will 
sing for you if I can reach the platform.” Immediately he was 
picked up and passed over the heads of the audience. When he 
reached the platform he was greeted with —‘‘ Who are you?” 
‘* What is your name?” ‘Where did you come from?” He 
answered, ‘‘I am a Buckeye,” and began singing ; — 

‘* What has caused this great commotion — motion — motion — 
All our country through? 
It is the ball that’s rolling on 
For Tippecanoe and Tyler too, 
And with them we'll beat little Van, Van — 
For Van’s a used up man, 
And with them we'll beat little Van.” 

Just as he finished the fifth stanza the speakers arrived, when, 
with an extempore stanza, he introduced them to the audience. 
Here the enthusiasm swelled to an uncontrollable pitch, and the 
entire assembly joined in the chorus with a vim indescribable. 
Mr. Ross became famous! General Harrison became president! 

A few years later, Hard Times,” ‘‘ Governor Todd,” and a 
number of others won high favor. Thus in all noted political 
campaigns, the influence of song has beena potent factor, and 
to this influence belongs a share in the glorious history of our 


country. ° 
PATHETIC SONGS. 


I. Religious. 

8. (Girl.) The songs of war and campaign have their realms, 
but how much more inspiring are the songs that are raised to 
the skies when peace rules the land. Chief among these are 
the religious songs. What loftier themes can fill the mind or 
inspire the soul than those contained in the hymns which send 
up praise and thanksgiving to God for his goodness! The 
writers of religious songs have made their names famous in 
America as in other Christian countries. Who has not been 
made better by the beautiful hymns of Sankey, of Bliss, of the 
Cary sisters, of Fanny J. Crosby? They are sung at every 
hearthstone, at every assembly for worship, at the bedside of 
the dying. Truly their mission is most noble. 


9. (Girl.) I rise to ask Mr. to sing a magnificent old 
piece, entitled ‘* Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep.” 


Bass Solo —‘‘ Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep.” 


10. (Boy.) I doubt whether many present know that the 
composer of that beautiful song, Mrs. Emma Willard, was also 
the author and promoter of higher education for women. She 
was born in Connecticut in 1787. Atthe age of seventeen she 
began teaching for seventy-five cents per week, and a few years 
later she started a boarding school in Vermont. At its opening 
she gave an address on the plan for the improvement of female 
education, which attracted the attention of Governor DeWitt Clin- 
ton, who recommended her planto the legislature of New York ; 
and an act was passed to incorporate such an institution. That 
act was the first law ever made by any legislature for the im- 
provement of woman’s education. In 1821, Mrs. Willard es- 
tablished the Troy female seminary, and a few years later 
founded a girls’ school in Greece. While returning from her 
foreign tour in 1832, during a fierce storm at sea, she wrote 
‘¢ Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep,’ expressing her perfect 


peace and security. 


II. Temperance Songs. 

11. (Girl.) The beautiful words sung by those enthusiastic 
in the cause of temperance have awakened many a dormant con- 
science, and aided many a struggling soul to sign and keep the 
pledge. Inthese songs of temperance are not found the majesty 
of Handel, nor the rippling beauty of Mendelssohn, — only 


stirring words set to simple melodies, which appeal so strongly 
to the hearts of all. When, in 1841, the Washingtonians, the 
first temperance society in America, suddenly burst into active 
life in Baltimore, it was through a temperance song John B. 
Gough found there was hope for him. By that song he was led 
to make the resolution that transformed him from a ragged 
drunkard into the most eloquent orator of two continents. 

After a time the excitement subsided, but the effects were 
far-reaching. One of the effects was the well-known ‘* Woman’s 
Crusade.” This was followed by the ‘‘ Murphy Movement,” 
the interest being continued in W. C. T. U., and later by our 
own FW. C.F. 

Quartette (15161718.) — Battle Song of the Y’s.”’ 

III. Foster's Slave Melodies. 


12. (@irl.) Not least among America’s songs and song- 
makers, I place Stephen C. Foster and his charming slave melo- 
dies. He, perhaps, more truly than any other entered into the 
spirit of negro music in all its characteristic combinations of 
humor and pathos. Born early in the present century, he at- 
tended many an entertainment of the Emmett and Christy 
minstrel troupes, whose music then began to be so popular. 
Returning home one night from a Christy performance, the 
strains of the banjo still ringing in his ears, he composed his 
first negro melody, known as, ‘* Gwine to Run All Night,” with 
its famous chorus of ‘* Doo-da-doo-da-day.’’ He continued to 
write, passing from one pleasing composition to another, until 
he reached the perf ection of simple pathos in ‘‘ Ole Folks at 
Home,” ‘‘ Massa’s in de Cold, Cold Ground,” and “ O Boys, 
Carry Me Along.” Who has not pictured the scenes in that 
* Old Kentucky Home,” and mourn that— 


‘* They hunt no more for de possum and de coon,” 


those dainties so dear to the dusky epicures? or that last and 
most pathetic — 


‘* The head must bow, and the back will have to bend, 
Wherever the darky may go”? 

**Old Black Joe,” ‘‘ Nelly was a Lady,” and ‘‘ Uncle Ned ” 
were most celebrated songs. Then came ‘OO, Susannah!” 
‘* Angelina Baker,” and ‘‘ Farewell, my Lilly, Dear.” Foster's 
songs gained popularity because they were always simple and 
the music extremely sweet. They were sung all over this land. 
Even across the water the strains of the banjo were heard in 
king’s palaces, and so enjoyed, that many of the best songs 
were translated into foreign languages. 

With the abolition of negro slavery, the conditions which 
produced the ‘ voices of this people were buried,” — and like 
those conditions, such song is now a thing of the past. Yet, 
I think that in the years to come these folk-songs will not be 
forgotten, but, rather, be preserved as classics all their own. 
What Burns did for the lowland Scotch, Foster has accom- 
plished for the negro patois, ‘‘made it a Dorie dialect of 
Fame.” 


13. (Girl.) I understand that Mr. and Mr. play on 
the banjo. Gentlemen, will you kindly favor us with one of 
Foster’s best ? 


‘““Old Kentucky Home” (with banjo accompaniment). 


14. (Girl steps to front of stage.) I cannot sing for you, but 
with your permission, shall repeat a conversation I overheard 
a few days ago, which may be called ‘‘ Meriky’s Conversion.” 

{Gives a modified version of ** Meriky ”’ as found on page 38 of ** One 
Hundred Choice Selections, No. 18.,"’ published by Garrett & Company 
(or any other).] 

15. (Girl.) Ihave in my mind a charming lyric that can 
scarcely be classified, unless we call it a song of Reminiscence, 
yet as much of a favorite as any that have been mentioned. I 
allude to ‘‘ Ben Bolt,” written by Dr. Thomas D. English of 
Fort Lee, N. J. While visiting in New York, his friends, 
George P. Morris and N. P. Willis, requested him to contribute 
a poem for their paper. Dr. English was pleased with the idea, 
and at one sitting produced the little gem which was soon after 
set tomusic. Then its popularity was established. In concerts 
and private parlors nothing was heard but ‘* Ben Bolt.” It was 
ground on hand-organs, whistled on the streets, and ‘ Sweet 
Alice”? became the pet of the public. A steamboatin the West 
and a ship in the East were named for her. The steamboat 
blew up, and the ship went down, but‘ Alice ”’ floated safely in 
the fragile bark of song until she reached the Old World and 
became as much of a favorite in London as in America. The 
poem formed the foundation for a pleasing drama and a novel; 
both of which were short-lived, but the song ‘‘ Ben Bolt ” has 
never lost its charm. 

16. ( Boy.) Mrs. 
will consent to sing ‘‘ Ben Bolt.” 

Solo — ‘‘ Ben Bolt.” 


17. (Boy.) We must have an Indian song. 


‘is with us this afternoon, and [ am sure 


{A girl in Indian costume steps from behind the screen and sings.] 

18. (Girl.) Solo —‘* The Blue Juniatta.” 

19. (Small Boy.) I should like to hear an instrumental duet, 
about which there is nothing American, except the performers. 

20. Duet — A classic. 

(President.) Our pleasant afternoon with the songs and 
song-makers of America is drawing to a close. After the 
chorus, ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,” Rev. Mr. —— will pronounce 
the benediction. 


( Violin and piano.) 


’ 


Chorus — ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home.’ 
Benediction. 
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DECORATION ODE.* 


(Tune, Portuguese Hymn.’’} 


BY JOHN B. PEASLEE. 


The heroes who rest in their silent home here 
Shall e’er be enshrined in our memories dear. 
They volunteered all for their country’s true cause, 
And fell on the field while defending her laws. 


Their names are enrolled in the lists of the brave 

Who fought for the Union, our Nation to save. 

The wrongs that they vanquished, the rights they maintained, 
Shall, aye, through the ages be proudly proclaimed. 


Their valor shall be to the youth of our land 
Incentive for Freedom and Union to stand. 

In mem’ry of them as the years roll around, 
We'll garland with flowers each hallowéd mound. 


Thus, honoring them, we anew consecrate 

Our lives and our fortunes to Nation and State, 
And show ourselves worthy to ever be free, 
The sons and the daughters of sweet Liberty. 


* This ode was suggested by a visit to the National cemetery, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 


A STUDY OF THE PANSY.— (1) 


BY MARY A. SPEAR, PENNSYLVANIA. 


{To be used in connection with language lessons. ] 

Beginners are led to become acquainted with the 
study of botany by commencing with some flower 
whose season of blossoming lasts for several weeks, 
thus affording them sufficient time to give it careful 
attention. As the different parts are noticed and 
named, corresponding parts must be found in other 
flowers. Such practice allows a continual repetition 
of botanical terms properly applied, so that clearness, 
definiteness, and certainty are gained. 

Like parts in the different kinds of flowers are to 
be compared. This demands careful attention, and 
is often a means to awaken many dormant ideas. It 
gives pupils greater power to discriminate. An in- 
telligent use of the terms employed in the earliest 
lessons is knowledge acquired for advanced work. 

The pansy is a well-known flower, and one that is 
easily procured in many localities. Its season for 
blossoms is prolonged. 

Kach pupil should have a specimen that he may by 
observation be able to answer the questions asked 
by the teacher. 

What is that which holds the flower ? 

Flower-stem. Flower-stalk. Peduncle. 

What is the color of the peduncle ? 

Show the peduncles of some other flowers. 

What do you find on the top of the peduncle ? 

These are the sepals. How many ? 

What do the sepals look like ? 

Is a sepal of the same shape as a leaf on the plant? 

Is it of the same color as a leaf ? 

Are all the sepals on the pansy blossom of the 
same size ? 

To what are the sepals fastened ? 

What part of the sepal is fastened to the peduncle? 

Carefully remove the sepals. Are they fastened to 
one another ? 

Find the sepals on this wild rose. How many ? 

Find the sepals on a buttercup and tell the number. 

Find and tell the number of sepals on a geranium 
flower. On a sweet-pea. 

Notice the number, color, shape, and thickness of 
the sepals of a buttercup and a pansy. Tell how 
they are alike. How they are unlike. 

Compare in a similar manner the sepals of a sweet- 
pea to those of a geranium. 

Take the sepals off a pink and make a drawing of 
each of them. 

Arrange in a circle the separated sepals of a rose. 
Make a drawing of these, 

(If the pupils have boxes of water-colors, let these 
be used to represent the sepals. Pupils who are able 


to write may, in addition to the oral lesson, have a 


written exercise containing facts which they have 
gained.) 


HOME WORK, 


Find two flowers that have five sepals. Look for flow- 
Look for those 


ers that have more than five sepals. 


that have less than five sepals. Look 


for sepals 
which are not green, but of some other color. If 


possible, bring flowers to the next class recitation to 
show what discoveries you have made. 

The next lesson is a review of previous work, fol- 
lowed by an examination of petals. 

Having taken off the sepals, or outside part of the 
flower, what is next ? 

These colored parts which look like leaves are 
called petals. 

How many petals has the pansy ? 

What color or colors are they ? 

Describe any markings on the pansy petals. 

Are all the petals alike ? 

Are any two petals on one flower alike in size, 
shape, or color ? 

On a slate or paper make a drawing of cne of the 
pansy petals, while the teacher makes a drawing on 
the blackboard. 

Across the broad part of: the drawing write the 
word limb. At the narrow part write claw. 

On one of the petals taken from your flower show 
the limb. Show the claw of the petal. 

Show that petal of your flower which has the 
broadest limb. 

Show the petal which has the longest claw. 

Find a petal having a spur, or a claw with a tube. 
How many petals like this can you find in one 
flower ? 

In what part of the flower do you find it ? 

Look at the two side petals. How are they alike ? 

How do they differ from the other petals in the 
same flower ? 

How many petals has a buttercup ? 

Show the limb and the claw of a buttercup petal. 

Make a drawing of the separated petals of a but- 
tercup. 

Look at a single pink,—a flower having only one 
row of petals. How many petals has it ? 

Show the limb and claw of one of the petals of the 
pink. 

How does the petal of a pink differ from the petal 
of a pansy ? 

Write what you know about petals. 
sepals of a pansy with its petals. 


Compare the 


FOR THE STUDY OF “ SILAS MARNER.”—(1.) 


BY MARIA R. ADAMS AND AUSTINE I, CAMP. 


‘*In old days there were angels who came and took men by 
the hand and led them away from the city of destruction. We 
see no white-winged angels now. But yet men are led away 
from threatening destruction; a hand is put into theirs, which 


leads them forth gently towards a calm and bright land, so that 


they look no more backward; and the hand may be a little 
child’s.” 
1. Between what two novels did George Eliot write 
“Silas Marner ” ? 
2. What suggested the story to her? Why did she 
give it to the world in prose rather than in poetry ? 
3. Was Mr. Lewes’ faith in its worth realized ? 
4, Where was the theatre of the scenes ? What was 
the time of the incidents ? 
5. What period of time is covered by the action of 
the story ? 
6. Of the dramatis persone, who — 
a. “Ts sure to have a word to say as’ll help us to 
set things on their right end ” ? 
b. “ Would do what was right if she wore a gown 
dyed with cheese-coloring ”’ ? 
c. Was “a man whose judgment was not formed 
lightly ” ? 
d, Was “the negative spirit in the company” ? 
e. Had “no opinion o’ the men ” ? 
J. Thought that he would always “ hold trumps” ? 
g. Was “a man who had deserved 
luck ” ? 
h. Was “a bad un to live with folks when they 
don’t like the truth ” ? 
t. Found out that “it is too late to mend some 
things, say what they will” ? 
Was “a man ofa neutral disposition, accustomed 
to stand aloof from human differences ” ? 
7. What is the controlling idea in “Silas Marner” ? 
8. By what event and by what passages of chapters 
I, and I], is this idea foreshadowed ? 


his good 


9. What two lines in Mrs. Browning’s “Cry of the 
Children ” give the keynote to this story ? 

10. Show how each’ chapter in the book is a factor, 
more or less necessary, in the development of the 
ruling idea. 

11. Comment upon the first query. 

12. What manners and customs and what fashions 
are shown ? 

13. Why should Solomon’s playing “ Sir Roger de 
Coverley ” break up the dinner party ? 

14. What passages reveal the author’s knowledge 
of farming ? 

15. Why should not the people of Raveloe associate 
the disappearance of Dunstan Cass with the robbery ? 

16, Find in chapter XI. a touch of poetry in Mr. 
Lammeter. 

17. What are the most beautiful passages in chapter 

18. Criticise George Eliot’s portraiture of unedu- 
cated people in this story. 

19. What passages in chapter IX. show unusual 
keenness of observation in the author ? 

20. What passage suggests Browning’s “Pied 
Piper ”? What suggests the story of “ Captain Jan- 
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CORRELATING FRACTIONS. 


BY A. SCAMMELL. 


I had a delightful visit with my friends, the more 
so because their children flavored everything in the 
home, dinners and dresses, walks and talks, with frac- 


tions. ‘The only comment made was, “ As you are a 
teacher, you’re used to children’s fads. It’s fractions, 
now.” 


At dinner, seven-year-old Kitty divided her butter 
into thirds, placing each at equal distances around 
her plate’s edge. 

“ My corn is twelfths,” ventured Johnny, counting 
the rows on his ear. “ What’s the name of your ear, 
papa?” “Cousin Mary, it’s going to be cutting-up 
day in school to-morrow. Wish you’d come,” urged 
Dick. 

Now if those lively children had any special day 
for cutting-up, it must be worth going to see, so I 
went. 

“* Wednesday is our fraction day,” said the teacher, 
by way of introduction to the morning’s work. 

A small table near the desk was set with a dozen 
or more fruit-pictured plates and tiny fruit-knives. 
Around the table baskets of the rosiest apples, 
downiest peaches, and most coaxing plums.and grapes 
were waiting. 

“My giving class may come to the table,” said the 
teacher. Soon chubby hands were busy, slipping 
from basket to plate, each child vying with the others 
to make his plate of mixed fruit the prettiest. Again 
and again some of the plates were arranged before 
the little artists were quite satisfied. Then they 
were sent to their seats fora few moments to look 
and long, until the teacher knew they could do frac- 
tions without her help. 

“ Now it is time for lunch. The pupils in their 
seats may close books for ten minutes, and the giving 
class may pass the fruit.” Manila paper served for 
plates in passing. 

Willie was asked to take from his plate two-thirds 
of the grape-clusters, and one-fifth of the plums and 
pass to Fred in his seat. Two children were asked 
to put their apples together, and divide them among 
five pupils. There were seven apples. A little 
thinking, and each pupil had his apple and two-fifths, 
although the fifths looked doubtful. After all in the 
seats were served, the class divided with one another. 
How the small jury did sit on the boy who kept the 
juciest plum or the biggest third for himself. 

“Do you know of anyone you could make happy 
with these nice grapes that are left?” Yes, they all 
knew. 

A three-minutes’ temperance lesson followed : 
“Why is this ripe fruit good forus?” “It makes 
good blood.” “ Will green fruit make good blood ?” 

Holding up an apple: “This apple says to me. 
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‘Make me into a juicy apple-pie.’ What does it 
say to you?” Don’t make cider of me.” “And 
theas grapes say what?” “ Don’t make wine of me, 
put keep me for jelly. ” 

A few bright nature questions, too, about the fruit, 
that could not help bringing out good answers, closed 
the hour's delightful work-play of the children. 

| hid found the teacher who could sugar-coat frac- 
sions, and make her children long for them. While 
her methods might not work in a school of fifty, it 
was the way of ways in her small school. 

\Work done later in the day with pupils of ten or 
twelve years was as suggestive as the morning’s work 
had been. 

No fractions larger than twelfths were worked 
with. When thirds and fourths were to be added, 
tho knife, or scissors, was first used in cutting two 
objects of equal size into respective thirds and 


fourths, then into twelfths. So perfect had been the’ 


fraction name-drill, that the cutting seemed mechani- 
cal rather than thoughtful. Two-thirds and eight- 
twelfths were one thought in the pupil’s mind. ‘Take 
out catch and cobweb examples, the weary search 
after common demoninator, complex and compound 
fractious, and the senseless inverted divisor, and then 
fractions are play. 

In introducing this class to decimals, United States 
money, and percentage, the denominator 100 was 
used. Questions like, “Seventy-five hundredths of 
your money is what fraction of it?” were quickly 
answered. ‘Every day I try to use the fraction 
dialect, but especially on Wednesdays,” explained 
this teacher. “I say,‘ Place two-fifths of your ex- 
amples onthe board,’ ‘Read two thirds of the page,’ 
‘Tell me five-sixths of the time to noon,’ ‘What 
do [mean by a fraction of time ?’” 

Since every teacher in these days is, or should be, 
« humanitarian, she may no longer speak of killing 
two birds with one stone, but she must correlate, or 
bring as many things together under the shelter of 
one name as possible. This teacher did it. . 


CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 

Will you please give work and outline for a five- 
month course in a reading circle? The circle is to tn- 
clude all the best students and others in the community 
that feel an interest in our work, and wish to join. 
My pupils are fifth, sixth, and seventh grade students, 
hut have had little or no outside work. J. H. 3B. 


I woild much prefer that some reader of the Jour- 
NAL should answer this. Space will be given cheer- 
fully to Mr. Sawin or any other expert who will tell 
Miss J. H. B. what to do. Personally, I should say, 
do not attempt too much by way of criticism, If 
they have never read “ Robinson Crusoe,” that will 
interest them, and there is no limit to the possibili- 
ties of exercising the imagination. “ Hiawatha,” 
“Evangeline,” “Little Men” or “Little Women,” 
Scott’s “Ivanhoe,” Irving’s “Sketch Book,” “ David 
Copperfield,” Smiles’ “Self-Help,” Burroughs “Wake 
Robin,” or “ Pepaction” would be interesting, and 
might be profitable. 


Will you explain the principle of tonic sol fa in the 
JouRNAL? Please tell how it is taught, by letters or 
Jigures. E. H., Queen’s County. 


It is impossible to give a complete answer to this 
uestion in the space allotted, indeed, to give any ade- 
quate explanation. Had the writer given the name 
of her state, a personal answer might have been given. 
I advise Miss H. to correspond with T. P. Seward 
of brick Chureh, N. J., who is an authority on the 
subject. 


You recommended to me as a good book 
for me to read. On the third page I read: Sound 
nethods of instruction can be acquired only through a 
knowledge of the principles upon which they are 
lased.” you believe this? MonTGoMERY. 


| do not pretend to believe all that is said ina 
book that I recommend, but, in this case, it is a 
healthy statement, if it is not literally true. In gen- 
eral, “sound methods of instruction ‘are acquired’ 
through a knowledge of the principles upon which 
they are based,” and the better knowledge one has of 
Such prineiples, the greater the probability that the 
inethods will be sound; but many a teacher has emi- 
uently sound methods that were never acquired 
through a knowledge of principles. The spirit of the 
statement is good, and the effect of it is good, but it is 
hot literally true. It is better, however, to take the 
spirit of it, than to magnify the fact that it is not ex- 
actly right, 


THE CHILD IN THE LABORATORI, 


HIS INTERPRETATION OF NATURE, 


By WILLIAM D. MACKINTOSH, 


Chauncy Hall School, Boston. 


{Mr. Mackintosh here presents the work of a number of dif- 
ferent grammar grade pupils in elementary physics, changing 
no word, improving no illustration. They are the original, 
“‘unvarnished ” observations of boys and girls in the Chauncy 
Hall school, Boston. } 

“T rubbed a red rod (sealing wax) with flannel; 
then put it near a bit of paper. The red rod took the 
paper up. Fig. 1. Because the rod was hot, and the 
heat did it. I held the red rod near a candle; then 
put it near a bit of paper. The rod would not pick 
itup. Fig. 2. Because it was not the right kind of 
heat.” 

“T rubbed a glass rod and a red rod each with 
flannel and with silk. On a dry day, paper jumped 
to rods; but on a wet day it wouldn’t. I think there 
must be something inthe weather. After trying with 
candle, I concluded it was not heat alone that made 
the paper jump.” 


. 

“The red rod would pick up paper, after rubbing 
with silk or flannel, because it causes a ‘frickson.’” 
(Friction ?) 

Here is revealed a tendency, not unknown to our- 
selves, to hide behind mysterious words, large-sound- 


ing, perchance unspellable. 
On, 
‘ 


“The bits of paper 
jumped to rubbed rod 
without the rod‘ touch- 
I think the 


ing it. 
rubbed rod had power 
over the bit of paper.” Agr 


“The rubbed rod had 
an attraction for the paper when it gets hot.” 

“T rubbed glass rod with flannel, and put near bits 
of glass. The glass bits would jump to rod. They 
would also stick to each other till one has quite a 
string. The rod made them. 
Facts: Everything tries to jump. 
wi, Summary: After something is 

done to the things, something 

Bi ,g. will happen, and it is that every- 

j thing will try to jump to the 

things (if it is done right). Heat does not make 
things work.” 

“T think the reason the rod picked up the paper, 
after rubbing with cloth, was that some of the threads 
of the cloth caught on the rod, and the paper caught 
on the threads. Rubbed rod with writing paper; a 
bit of paper jumped to rod as before. I do not think 
threads had anything to do with it. I think that 
rubbing the rod put a kind of strength into the par- 
ticles of the rod, so that they could draw the paper.” 

Necessarily, but a few types of observation and 
thought can be reproduced here. Sections of twenty 
came at a time, about one hour a week. Each one 
found in his record book a brief written direction 
what to do. Then he recorded, in consecutive divi- 
sions of pages into columns, what: he did, picture, 
what, the things did, why they did so; a recent 
change is to have them record in advance what they 
think the things will do. At end of any series they 
write a summary. Then comesa discussion, in which 
the children compare notes as to what they saw and 
thought ; then, very likely, they will decide to go back 
and do some experiments over, to see who is right. 

Although the individual work assigned may vary 
much, because of the thought expressed, yet in prac- 
tice there have been enough whose lines of thought 
were so nearly parallel as to furnish a group for 
profitable discussion. 

The great majority of the scholars were from ten 
to thirteen,— a few younger, a few older. With this 
brief explanation, different children will again speak 
for themselves. 


rubbed a glass tube 
with piece of flannel; then <, 
put it neara piece of wire ; 
held up by another glass tube, 
The wire moved around oy 
most every time I moved 
the rubbed glass tube. The reason was the glass was 
hot, through rubbing. I put a longer piece of wire 
between the first wire anda glass tube rubbed with 


silk; the second wire was 
in glass tube also. The 
wire that I put the rubbed 
tube near moved from side 
Fig "¥4 to side, and the farther 
wire seemed to shiver,” 

“Two wires were placed with ends near each other. 
When I put rubbed rod near an end of one, its farther 
end held on to the other wire.” 

“Put a glass tube in candle; then put near a wire. 
It would do nothing.” 

There were, however, contradictory reports about. 
this last, from different scholars. The teacher did 
not think the rod would move the wire after being 
put in candle flame; but there was strong evidence 
that it would do so under very favorable cireum- 
stances. It remains to be investigated farther. 

“J held red rod rubbed with flannel near a wire. 
The wire swayed, each time coming near the rubbed 


rod, and at last hit it and then followed it around. , 


ted rod was heated, and became a magnet.” 


“T saw wire follow rubbed rod a little. I don’t - 


know why.” 

At first “1 don’t know why” was written quite 
frequently, and I fully believed that the scholar had 
no reason whatever in his mind. Longer experience 


caused me to change my opinion. I am now quite 


convinced that every child, whether he formulated it 
into language or not, had a reason in his mind, satis- 
factory to himself, for everything that happened. 
Further, that this reason was as wide as his experi- 
ence in life so far, and was the outcome of that 
experience. Certainly our own ideas on all subjects 
are determined by our experience; wherefore, we 
differ widely in our beliefs. Therefore, if we try to 
force our own ideas upon the child by reiterated ex- 
planations and rules, before he has had the experience 
on which those beliefs rest, he either will not under- 
stand us as we mean it, cannot so understand it, or 
else will adhere to his own belief inside, thinking 
that you are probably mistaken, although he is far 
too polite, or too politic, or too indifferent to give 
any outward sign. 

The student of psychology may well gather evi- 
dence to determine the effect upon the child’s mind 
of forcing him to absorb and reproduce, on occasion, 
our own thoughts and beliefs, without having given 
him the experience necessary to produce those 
thoughts and beliefs for himself. 

A separate question for investigation would be 
whether, in reproducing our language, he reproduces 
anything like our concepts. 

In the particular case cited, the girl, on being 
questioned as to whether she really had a reason in 
her mind or not, suddenly said: “ Well, I would like 
to try this (detailing an experiment she had thought 
of) to see whether I am right, before I put it down.” 

This was more satisfactory. When 
she said, “I don’t know,” she was 
simply suspending judgment till she 
had observed farther. We occasion- 
ally do the same thing. 

“JT put two glass plates at an 
angle in water. Water rose up in- 
side plates, but not outside when you 
drew plates together. Reason was 
because drawing plates together pressed the water, 


(Continued on page 368%,] 
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CHILDREN may not be stupid simply because they 
are immature. Any child is dull to that for which 


he is not mature. 


Ir you are interested in compulsory education, send 
to Superintendent N. C. Schaeffer, Harrisburg, Penn., 
for his printed address before the Civie Club of Phila- 
delphia, March 21. It is a vigorous presentation of 
the case. 


Tue teacher must cultivate the habit of having ideas 
of her own, but this is a fatal mistake if it leads to the 
impression that their own ideas are better than those 
of others. The virtue is in having the new ideas. 
They are buds, not flowers or fruit. 


Tur JouRNAL presents its readers this week a sym- 
posium upon Miss Aiken’s “ Methods of Mind Train- 
ing,” a book that aims to assist teachers in their daily 
work that they may attain more definite results. The 
writers range from the every-day worker, with no 
pretension to philosophical wisdom, to the profes- 
sional expert. This is interesting reading, full of 
helpful suggestions. 


SCHOOL BANKS. 

School savings banks in the United States date 
from a cireular of information in 1881 (No. 4), issued 
by the United States bureau of education, General 
John Eaton, commissioner, giving an account of the 
aims, methods, and results of the system in France, 
Belgium, England, and Germany ; but there was no 
perceptible result of this official document until March, 
1885, when School Commissioner J. H. Thiry of 
Long Island City had a trial made of it in a school of 
450 pupils in that city. After six months’ trial, Mr. 
Thing had it adopted in all the other schools, and has 
followed up the work with such ardor that in a single 


year the pupils of the public schools of that city 
deposit $75,000 a year, 

At last accounts, March, 1895, there were 290 
schools, with 66,714 pupils, depositing $824,665 a 
year, 


PRESIDENT GILMAN FOR GREATER NEW 
YORK. 

President Gilman of Johns Hopkins has been 
talked of in connection with the superintendency of 
Greater New York, and he signified his willingness to 
consider the matter. The mere suggestion led to 
immediate activity on the part of the ypniversity 
authorities, and he has announced his purpose to 
remain in his present position. 

The newspaper comments have been interesting, 
sometimes amusing. It has been universally regarded 
as the great educational event of the age to have the 
head of a great university selected for this position. 
The Journat yields to no one in its admiration for, 
and belief in, President Gilman. He 1s second to no 
university president in America, and it is probable 
that he is a man of sufficient general wisdom and 
good sense to make a successful manager of the 
Standard Oil Company, the sugar trust, or the New 
York Central sailroad interests. He would have 
much to learn, however, were he to accept either of 
those positions, and the probability is that any one of 
these three concerns would select for its leadership 
some man of vastly less learning and of less native 
ability than President Gilman possesses, but a man 
who had become familiar with that special line of 
business. Indeed, had it been announced that Presi- 
dent Gilman was to take charge of the electric rail- 
way or electric light interests of the country, the 
presumption is that Puck and Judge, Harper's Weekly 
and Frank Leslie’s, the Sun’s funny editor and the 
Evening Post's serene penman would have been united 
for once in their estimate of the absurdity of the 
suggestion. 

It is not quite so inappropriate to talk of him in 
connection with the educational interests of a third 
of a million children in the schools of Greater New 
York; but it is not wholly unlike that in its general 
bearing. 

It may be that President Gilman understands the 
wise methods involved in tne skillful training of 
children in the kindergarten, primary grades, gram- 
mar schools, sloyd, music, drawing, ete., that he has 
the taste, tact, and talent for that kind of work, and 
possibly he has not. It may be that his experience 
as a university president gives him special adaptation 
to the administration of the general school interests 
of a city, and possibly it may not. It might be 
unfortunate to have a man in charge of the school 
interests of a city with distinctively university tastes 
and sympathies. It would be easy to name men 
whose university ideas wholly unfit them for any 
sensible consideration of any common school question. 
Indeed, there is scarcely any university president who 
has ever manifested any adequate appreciation of or 
wisdom regarding the school work in which 94 per 
cent. of all the children of Greater New York are 
interested. 

Personally, the editor of the Journat is of the 
impression that President Gilman is the exceptional 
man ; that he would have been successful in administer- 
ing the school affairs of a community of a third of a 
million children; but this is merely an opinion. On 
the other hand, it is as certain as anything untried can 
be that there are a large number of men in the United 
States whose talent, training, and taste fit them for 
just such work as is to be required of the superin- 
tendent of Greater New York. It is equally true 
that there are men in that territory whose grand 
success is beyond question. Why, then, should the 
press express its delight that no man whose suceess 
was certain was considered, and a man wholly un- 
trained for the service and whose adaptability was at 
the most merely a matter of opinion should have 
been selected? It is not to the credit of the public 
that this is true. 


SAIRMISHING IN MAINE, 


Maine’s prosperity, inthese “ degenerate times,” js 
cause for rejoicing. For many years her population 
steadily lessened, and her prosperity waned large], 
because of the decay in the fisheries and ship-building 
interest. Now the tide has most decidedly set the 
other way, and the summer residents and the visiting 
sportsmen vie with each other in making a record jy 
fertilizing the shores, lakes, and forests with gold ani 
greenbacks. 

It is said that the famous stringency in the money 
market in December of ’93 was relaxed by the 
Christmas shoppers, and it is certain that the financia| 
strain upon the Maine industries was relieved by the 
development of hundreds of summer settlements alone 
the coast, occupying land otherwise almost worthless, 
carrying tens of thousands of dollars to farmers who 
had, otherwise, no profitable market for their products, 
It is an open question whether these summer residents 
in coves and on islands have really done more for the 
state than the thousands of sportsmen who, with rod 
and gun, fly to her rivers, lakes, and mountains, bless- 
ing peoples unreached by the vacation distribution of 
surplus funds. Be that as it may, the two classes 
of visitors, the former largely women, and the latter 
men, have thoroughly regenerated the Pine Tree 
state. 

Nor are these the only forces at work for the im- 
provement of the state The school people are doing 
their part. Bangor is one of the best school cities in 
the country. The superintendent, Mary S. Snow, is 
accomplishing much for the teachers and pupils. 
The latest gain is a beautiful new schoolhouse, with 
every modern convenience and appointment. The 
heating, ventilating, lights, slate boards, wire dressing 
rooms, lavatories, and bicycle rooms are all of the 
latest designs. 

The high school, now under the inspiration and di- 
rection of Mr. White, has almost doubled its attend- 
ance since he went there four years ago. Then, few 
of those who fitted for college were in the school, and 
many others were sent to private schools at home or 
abroad. This is now all changed. Miss Snow and 
Mr. White have succeeded in having the best work 
done and in convincing the parents that there is noth- 
ing better for their children, In all grades and in 
all subjects there are modern methods, the modern 
spirit, and great success. The musie is especially 
well taught, getting perfect time and admirable expres- 
sion, with that lightness of movement so essential in 
school music. 

The Penobscot Association is one of the best in the 
land. Its teachers gather from the borders of Aroos- 
took and the “region beyond” the Penobscot, three 
hundred strong, for their annual inspiration. This 
year they met at Old Town, and a good meeting it was 
in every respect. The state college at Orono is a 
great help to the school life of the county. The pro- 
fessors take an active part in all its deliberations and 
have a prominent part in the programme. They are 
all school men in the accepted use of the term, with 
their sympathies keenly alive to all the interests of 
the teachers. 

Old Town has as its high school principal H. K. 
White, a talented Harvard man of 93, who has the 
elements of strength without the weaknesses of that 
institution, and is doing remarkable work for the town. 
as well as for the school. 

Brewer is equally fortunate, having F. L, Freeman, 
a Johns Hopkins man, so talented, that after a month’s 
service last fall, he was offered a tempting college 
position, at nearly fifty per cent. more salary, and he 
peremptorily declined it, as he could not honorably 
leave Brewer. 
| By the bye, Professor A. L. Lane of Colby is mak- 
ing a great impression upon the teachers of the state 
in the matter of nature study. He is both devout 
and sensible in his attitude toward nature, has the 
order of a specialist, and the wisdom of a scientist. 

State Superintendent W. W. Stetson, whose current 
report isa rare educational document, dealing most 
skillfully with the rural school problem as it is in 
Maine, takes great pride in the present educational 
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tone in the prosperous sections of the state, and is 
making heroic efforts to raise the standard in every 
nook and corner of the state. 

Mr. Stetson has been making a tour of the most 
remote sections, visiting schools where he had to have 
an interpreter in order to know what teacher and pu- 
pils were saying, not neglecting the Indian tribes, 
though the state has neither responsibility nor privi- 
lege in connection with them. 

It is a luxury to see Maine, with which I have been 
familiar from boyhood, taking such advance position 
in good school work. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Tue approaching national conventions at St. Louis 
and Chicago continue the subject of engrossing po- 
litical interest. The Republican conventions in the 
several states and territories have all been held, and a 
comparison of their platform declarations regarding 
the currency indicates the probable strength of the 
friends and opponents of free silver in the national 
convention. Eight states and territories, having 
ninety-two delegates, may be classed as non-committal, 
six of them because their platforms made no mention 
of gold or silver, and two because they were so admi- 
rably constructed, on the principle of using words to 
conceal thought, that no one can tell whether they are 
for or against silver. Nine states and territories, 
which will be represented in the convention by eighty- 
four delegates, declared plainly for free coinage at the 
present ratio. The conventions in twelve states, 
which will have 308 votes in the convention, declared 
explicitly for the maintenance of the gold standard ; 
nine otlier states, with 204 delegates, while they did 
not in words affirm the gold standard, took emphatic 
eround against free coinage; and in eleven other 
states, having 226 votes in the convention, the plat- 
forms made general “sound-money ” declarations, 
less explicit than those of the last two groups, in some 
instances a reaffirmation of the national platform of 


1892, or a quotation of some part of it. 
* * * 


Tus summary, which the Journan or Epucation 
makes with care, after a comparison of the currency 
planks of all the conventions, accounts for all the dele- 
gates except the two from Alaska, and the two from 
the District of Columbia, where no convention was 
held, but the delegates were chosen by caucuses. If 
we add together the last three groups, as all probably 
opposed to the free coinage of silver except under an 
international agreement, we havea total of 738 dele- 
gates on that side of the question to 84 for free silver 
and 92 doubtful. This assumes that the delegates 
will vote in accordance with the views expressed in 
the platforms of their party in their respective states. 
This assumption will not be borne out in all cases, but 
it will be in most, and the summary is at least conclu- 
sive in showing that the free silver element will con- 
stitute a very small part of the convention at St. 
Louis. With the exception of North Carolina, the 
free silver delegates will come exclusively from the 
silver-mining states and territories. As to the choice 
of candidates at St. Louis, there has been no change 
in the tendency toward Mr. McKinley noticed last 
week, but it would be rash to undertake to give a 
summary of the preferences of delegates. On the 
Democratic side, there is a growing interest in the 
contest over the platform. The free-silver element, as 
was expected, was dominant in Iowa, and endorsed 
ex-Governor Boies for the presidency. The factions at 


Chicago promise to be about equally divided. 
* * * 


By the overwhelming vote of 195 to 26, the house of 
vepresentatives passed the McCall bill for the restric- 
tion of immigration by the application of the reading 
nud writing test. An examination of the bill in the 
form in which it passed shows that it has been weak- 
ened by amendments, so that it does not, accomplish 
all that was hoped for from it by its advocates. It 
‘pplies only to male immigrants between the ages of 
sixteen and sixty, and it excludes those who are not 
‘ble to read and write in some language. But it con- 
‘ains this curious modifying clause: “ But no parent 


of a person now living in or hereafter admitted to 
this country shall be excluded because of his inability 
to read and write.” This provision is capable of a 
very flexible interpretation. Suppose a woman and a 
young child to come over on one ship: their admission 
would open the way to the admission of the illiterate 
husband and father of the woman by the next ship. 
The Lodge bill, which is before the senate, is drawn in 
stronger terms, and if that is passed, as seems proba- 
ble, it should be possible in conference to stiffen the 
final measure so that it may be more satisfactory. 
There is a general agreement upon the wisdom of 
adopting some adequate plan for the exclusion of illit- 
erate immigrants. The vote in the house shows that 
it is possible to consider this question without parti- 
sanship, and the prospect seems bright for effective 


legislation. 
* * * 


Iravy has definitely given up her ill-starred enter- 
prise of conquering Abyssinia. General Baldissera 
succeeded in relieving the garrison at Adigrat, which 
had been in an extremely precarious situation since 
the disaster to the Italian forces at-the battle of 
Adowa; and he also secured, on terms which have not 
been divulged, the release of the Italian prisoners who 
were taken by the Abyssinians in that affair. Dis- 
mantling Adigrat, and taking with him the relieved 
garrison and the surrendered prisoners, he has with- 
drawn within the frontier of Erythrea. Under the 
terms of her agreement with England, Italy will con- 
tinue to hold on to Kassala, unless the dervishes make 
the position untenable ; but ultimately all that she is 
likely to have to show for her enormous waste of money 
and blood in Africa will be a little strip of pestiferous 
territory on the Red Sea coast. The Italian rage 
against General Baratieri for his fatal blunder at 
Adowa is little diminished; and there is some dispo- 
sition to bring to account also the members of the late 
ministry, whose whole management of the war is 
severely criticised. It will be a good while before the 
national pride of Italy recovers from this humiliation ; 
and it ought to be some time before the moral of it is 
forgotten. European powers which are looking for 
territory lying around loose, as it were, in Africa, 
will probably keep out of the Abyssinian plateaus and 


passes. 
* * * 


TuereE have been so many reports of Turkish inter- 
ference with the relief work of the Red Cross among 
the Armenians that the recent letter from Miss Clara 
Barton to Secretary Olney is particularly gratifying 
and reassuring. Miss Barton denies that any members 
or officials of the Turkish government have tried in 
any way to direct or control her distributions. She 
reports that the Turkish government is thoroughly 
convinced that no political significance attaches to the 
visit of the Red Cross, and that the workers have no 
sectarian interests and nu racial prejudices to serve. 
For that reason the requests of the Red Cross have 
been granted by the government, and no suggestions 
have failed of favorable action. Miss Barton acknowl- 
edges with special gratitude the untiring efforts of 
American legation officers, and of Sir Philip Currie, 
and the heroic coéperation of the missionaries. Other 
letters from Miss Barton make it clear that there 
should be no slackening of contributions. Many 
thousands of people ordinarily dependent upon their 
crops have been unable to plant anything this season, 
and must starve if they are not aided. At Zeitoun, the 
town which was so gallantly defended by the Armen- 
ians, the situation is peculiarly distressing, — disease 
and famine completing the awful havoc of war and 
massacre. This is not a case for spasmodic and emo- 
tional charity, but for continuous and systematic giving 
for months to come. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


One hundred years ago, 1796, Jenner first inoculated James 
Phipps with cowpox, and ‘+ vaccination was born.” 

Superintendent Madison Babcock of San Francisco reprints 
nearly the whole of Dr. Harris’ part of the Report of Fifteen 
in the annual report. 

New York University will hereafter be the designation of 
what has heretofore been the University of the City of New 


York. Why was not this sensible thought available some 
years ago ? 


The Boston school board, under the lead of George W. 
Anderson, proposes the introduction of the latest and best bath- 
ing facilities in the schoolhouses of the most thickly settled 
sections of the city. 


The Harvard summer school prospectus is a marvelously 
attractive array of collegiate and professional possibilities. 
Whatever you do this summer, it is worth your while to send to 
Montague Chamberlain, Cambridge, Mass., for the ‘* Summer 
School Announcement.” 


The Massachusetts Institute of Technology has arranged 
for examinations for candidates for admission on June 25-26 
at their building in Boston, and also at the following cities: 
Atlanta, Ga.; Belmont, Cal.; Buffalo, N. Y., Buffalo high 
school, Court and Franklin streets; Chicago, Ill., Medill high 
school building, Fourteenth place and Throop street; Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, technical school of Cincinnati, Elm and Fourteenth 
streets; Cleveland, Ohio, University school; Denver, Col., 
924 Washington avenue; Detroit, Mich., high school building, 
Jefferson avenue; Easthampton, Mass., at Williston seminary ; 
Exeter, N. H., at Phillips’ Academy; Los Angeles, Cal., Los 
Angeles high school; Louisville, Ky., 527 West Oak street; 
New York, N. Y., at the Fifth-avenue hotel; Philadelphia, Pa., 
at the Lafayette hotel; Pittsburgh, Pa., 123 Third avenue ; 
Portland, Me., at the Portland high school; St. Paul, Minn., 
Mechanic arts high school; Washington, D. C., at the Frank- 
lin school building, Thirteenth and K streets, N. W. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION, 


Wednesday, July 8. ‘* The Purpose of the Story in the Kin- 
dergarten,” by Sarah E. Wiltse, secretary International Kinder- 
garten Union, West Roxbury, Mass. ; ‘* Child Study for Fathers 
and Mothers,” by M. V. O’Shea, school of pedagogy, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; ‘* Parents’ Study Classes,” by Anna K. Eggleston, de- 
partment of public instruction, Albany, N. Y.; ‘* The Children 
of Our Cities,” by Mary E. McDowell, University Settlement, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Thursday, July 9. ‘Allies of the Kindergarten Move- 
ment,” by Caroline T’. Haven, ethical culture school, New York 
city; * Organization, A Social Ideal, An Educational Ideal,” 
by Ellen M. Henrotin, president Federation Women’s Clubs, 
Chicago, Ill.; ‘ Possibilities of a Kindergarten Club,” by Ber- 
tha Payne, Froebel Association, Chicago, II. 

ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 

Thursday, July 9. ‘*Some Applications of Correlation in 
Grammar School Work,” by Frank M. McMurry, school of 
pedagogy, Buffalo, N. Y. Discussion by Clarence F. Carroll, 
superintendent of schools, Worcester, Mass.; Charles W. Cole, 
superintendent of schools, Albany, N. Y.; ‘‘ The Place of Sci- 
ence in Primary Work,” by Flora J. Cook, Chicago normal 
school, Ill.; Discussion by J. H. Van Sickle, superintendent of 
schools, District No. 17, Denver, Colo, 

Friday, July 10. ‘* Vertical Writing,” by Annie E. Hills, 
director of penmanship, Springfield, Mass.; Discussion by R. 
K. Row, normal school, Kingston, Ont. ; D. H. Farley, Trenton, 
N. J.; ‘‘ Artin Elementary Schools,’’ by Francis W. Parker, 
Chicago normal school, Ill.; Discussion by Stella Skinner, su- 
pervisor of drawing, New Haven, Conn., and Henry T. Bailey, 
agent state board of education, Massachusetts. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION, 


Wednesday, July 8.  President’s Address, by Edward L. 
Harris, Central high school, Cleveland, O. 

Round Tables: ‘Ancient Languages,” I. B. Burgess, 
Morgan Park, Ill., chairman; William C. Collar, Boston, Mass., 
leader. ‘‘ Modern Languages (except English),” Oscar Faul- 
haber, Exeter, N. H., chairman; Joseph Krug, Cleveland, O., 
leader. ‘ English,” C. H. Thurber, Morgan Park, Ill., chair- 
man; George F. Hufford, Indianapolis, Ind.,leader. ‘*‘ His- 
tory,” Ray Greene Huling, Cambridge, Mass., chairman; 
Wilson Farrand, Newark, N, J., leader. ‘‘ Mathematics,” 
William A. Greeson, Grand Rapids, Mich., chairman; James 
L. Patterson, Schenectady, N. Y., leader. ‘ Natural Sciences,” 
H. N. Chute, Ann Arbor, Mich., chairman; George R. Twiss, 
Cleveland, O., leader. ‘‘ Principals,” F. L. Bliss, Detroit, 
Mich., chairman; George F. Jewett, Youngstown, O., leader. 

Thursday, July 9. (Joint session with department of higher 
education.) ‘‘ A Boy’s Congress,” by W. K. Wicks, high school, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; ‘‘ What is a Secondary School?” (1) By 
Nicholas Murray Butler, Columbia University, New York city ; 
(2) by E. W. Coy, Hughes high school, Cincinnati, O.; Discus- 
sion by James H. Canfield, Ohio State University, Columbus ; 
A. F. Nightingale, superintendent high schools, Chicago, II. ; 
B. A. Hinsdale, University of Michigan; and F. Louis Soldan, 
superintendent of schools, St. Louis, Mo. Reportof Committee 
on Uniform College-Entrance Examinations. 


N. A. — BUFFALO MEETING, 
JULY 7-10, 1896. 


Scuoot Boarp Rooms, 
Mason Srreet, Boston. 

President N. C. Dougherty has provided for the Buffalo 
meeting one of the best programmes ever arranged for the 
teachers of America. The educational journals will publish 
this programme. 

Railroad tickets will be good returning till July 31. The 
rates will be for all points one fare, plus $2.00 membership fee. 
From Boston this is $10.15 via the Fitchburg road, plus $2.00; 
and by the Boston & Albany, $10.65, plus $2.00. There will be 
day trains from Boston, avoiding the expense of a sleeper. 
There are good night trains for those who wish to avoid heated 
day travel. 

The headquarters will be the Iroquois; board, $4.00 a day. 
The Niagara gives the same rate. The International at Niag- 
ara Falls makes a $3.00 rate. The Tifft house, the Genesee, 
the Mansion, $3.00 each; the Guerre, $2.50; the Stafford, the 
wa and the Broezel, $2.00; the Richelieu and Tremont, 

1.50. 

Itis desirable that there be a large attendance from Massa- 
chusetts. Further information will be gladly furnished by 

Water Scorr Parker, State Manager. 


— 
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and, as water wjll not be pressed, it rose up.” 

“T puta glass plate in water. When I look at it 
sideways, it looks as if it was bent. The glass magni- 
fied at bottom, and water comes farther than the 
outer.” 

At this point a serious question had to be faced. 
The rising of the water on the glass was the point 
desired. This had been overshadowed in the scholar’s 
mind by his observing other things of great impor- 
tance but far out of line with the present development 
of thought aimed at; and not to be taken up till a 
much later period, 

Accurate and self-reliant observation was one of the 
aims of the course. For the teacher to direct in any 
way what they should look for, or not look for, would 
surest defeat that aim, besides partaking of the fore- 
ing process just deprecated. So the teacher was 
driven back to the elementary question, “ What was 
the real object and aim of doing work in the labora- 
tory at all?” 

From many tentative answers this was chosen : 
Nature out of doors is complex. Her forces are 
always assuming Protean shapes. Never do we see the 
thing so simple — a cloud, a leaf, dew, sunset, cataract, 
pebble, blizzard, electric-car, anything you like — but 
that it is the result of force on force, in a never-ending 
round through all space. 

Through the slow ages, man has been trying to un- 
ravel this tangled thread of myriad force. Each age, 
as it unravels a little farther, dreams of putting aside 
superstition and reaching truth at last. 

In the laboratory we can take advantage of this 
unraveling —the hard wrought experience of the 
generations. There we can reproduce, in miniature, 
the varied forces we have gained knowledge of in the 
outside world; but so carefully arranged that the 
keenest prying of the child shall be able to detect but 
one new mystery to be interpreted, in each successive 
step taken, 

This, for the time being, was accepted by the 
teacher as a satisfactory answer to the query about 
the meaning of laboratory work. Henceforth, there- 
fore, the child was to see no bending of the glass plate 
in water, no prominent magnifying, till the proper 
time should come for itsdevelopment. Small, earthen 
jars (extract of beef jars) were to be used instead of 
tumblers; and the water was to be colored, at first, 
with cochineal, ete., to make the desired point more 
prominent. 

“T put glass plates at large angle in colored liquid 
in jar; water came up alittle way. As angle grows 
smaller water looks as if it rises up. It was only a 
shadow.” 

“T wanted to see if liquid did go up on the glass 
and I put a piece of paper where the water seemed to 

come. Then I put it out into the liquid farther from 
the sides of the glass. The paper was wet. The 
water must come up on glass. I think the water 
came up because the glass made it.” 

“T put four glass tubes in liquid. 
liquid rose way up, next in 
size not so far, in next size 
not so far, and in large one 
it came just above level in 
jar. Because the air was 
not able to get in small 
one so easy.” 

“JT put a glass tube in 
flame and drew it out toa 
a fine hollow thread. A 
piece, 5” long, I bent at right angles and put one 
end a little under water. Water rose to the bend 
and then went clear to end of tube.” 

*] put glass plate in water. Water came up on 
plate, but when you wet glass plate it will come up 
further. Glass took place of water, so water had to 
go up on plate.” 

“] put some violets in water. 
with them. It made them very fresh, so I put a little 
more iu. When I got up in the morning, the violets 
were white. Because I put too much salt in, it was 
so strong it took all color out.” 


In small tube 


_ 


Fig 4. 


I put a little salt 


“ Attached an air pump to glass tube in liquid by a 
rubber tube. Then drew 
air out of glass tubes. 
The water rose. Air-is 
stronger than liquid and 
that is what keeps liquid 
out of tube.” 

“| put four glass tubes 


Fig 


in water; in smallest it came up }”, in next size rs 
in next 1”, in largest yy”. Water came up on outside 
of smaller; also on outside of solid glass rod. There 
is no more liquid above level in small tube than in 
large one ; but the surface is smaller.” 

“ Different liquids, blue, kerosene, water, all went 
up into the tube. The same thing caused them that 
caused the nails to cling to bar (magnet). I think 
that if the water comes up around the different things 
put in, the same thing caused it to do so that caused 
the rubbed rod to pick up pieces of paper.” 

“ The smaller the tube, the more the water comes 
up. I suppose it is because the sides of the smaller tube 
are nearer and the water attracts each other more. 
The kerosene came up in the tube more than the blue 
liquid or the water. I don’t know whether one had 
more attraction than the others or not.” 

“The glasses picked the water and the other 
liquids up.” 

“Put two glass plates in water. The water went 
up between edges. The drops clung to each other and 
the top drop hung to the glass just as the nails hung 
to each other and the first one to the steel bar,” 
(magnet). 

“T held a glass plate in water. The water gave a 
little jump. The water and the glass act the same as 
the rubbed rods.” 

The quotations show that a number of scholars had 
recognized one principle acting under varied guise, in 
all the experiments so far. The majority, however, 
as~ yet concluded that in the set with liquids, either 
the air or the “squeezing up” of the water was caus- 
ing the effect observed. 

“Rubbed red rod and two glass rods and put each 
near wood dust. The wood dust 


clung to each. Then held red rod \ 
with its wood dust near glass rod BH NS 


and its dust. The red rod took the as Yk 
dust off from the glass rod. Be- — ; 
cause the red rod was hotter than Pia 

the glass. When the two glass rods * 7 


with their dust were held together, the dust went 

backward.” Fig. 9. 
‘When red rod and glass rod with dust were put to- 
gether the dust madea bridge.” Fig. 10. 


\) f The reasons given mostly referred to 
is unequal heat as the cause. Up to this 
_is ss point it has seemed wise to quote va- 
‘ide. ried types in each set, and to give illus- 
trations from many different children. 


Hereafter, fewer types and less closely 
connected will be necessary. 

“T put a little salt on top of 
atumbler of water. At first it 
goes straight down; then it 
rises, some to the top, some to 
the centre. The salt was heavy, 
and it tried to press the water 
down, but as water will not be 
pressed, it sent the salt up 
again, and the light striking it 
made it look pink.” 


dig 


“T put a red substance (cochineal), pounded up, 


into a class of water. The powder sank, and when 
it sunk it started in little strings from the top, and 
they went down; and when it had sunk it looked 
like a red cloud, and it looked in the bottom like a 
sapphire and it shone like everything. Then it went 
up again. The water drew it down and the air 
pushed it up again. Bubbles came up from the 
bottom like little bugs.” 

Many children were keenly affected by unexpected 
beauty of color or form; and occasionally expressed 
wonder or delight without reserve. 

“After salt had sunk in water and risen again, I 
sucked the water into my mouth to see where 


salt was. It was everywhere in the water.” Fig. 12_ 

Another tried blotting paper and tasted after it 
was dry. 

“T don't see why cochineal and salt should go down 
and up because there js 
so much water 
used,” 

“When water gets a 
good hold of cochinea) 
it goes down.” 

“T took a bottle full ot 
water, put some cochi- 
neal on top and wait till 
it goes down. The cochi- 
neal goes to bottom and 
goes all through the 
water. The water does not run over because there 
must be holes in the water into which the cochineal 
goes.” 

“T put salt in very, very slow and very careful. 
The water does not go over.” 

It was a new thing for this boy to be careful. 

‘When the salt melted I will tell you where it 
went to; it went into the little holes in the water,” 

“Tf there are holes in the water, why don't the 
particles of water go into them themselves? This 
must be the reason. If one particle should try to go 
into the holes between the particles, another drop, 
or the drops all around it would pull it away and so 
keep it from going into the holes; and besides the 
holes are not big enough.” 

“The cochineal descended slowly in full bottle ot 
water, because it was heavier than water. When it 
reached the bottom it began to ascend slowly, because 
the water picked it up. The cochineal went 
holes between the water and stayed because the dro} 
of water above and below kept it there and gave it 
support.” 

“JT made a solution of powdered alum in water. 
and put string across. When water evaporated some 
days after, there were crystals on sides and bottom of 
dish, and on string. Whenthe alum goes down into 
water, it pushes out the air and gets into the little 
holes in water; and, as it is wet and soft, the water 
can press it into the shape of the hole; and when 
the drop of water that carries the piece of alum floats 
off, and the piece becomes too heavy, the water drops 
it and it falls down anywhere and stays there, because 
what it falls on has power to hold it. I suppose the 
water goes off because the air attracts it, and the 
constant motion of the air above the water pulls 
it up.” 

“T think the reason the crystals of alum, salt, etc.. 
formed in the shapes they did was because each little 
speck of the alum or salt had a shape of its own, only 
it was so small I couldn’t see what the shape was. 
Then the little shapes all fitted together, making one 
large shape.” 

“T took a cork with two holes in it and put into 
a bottle. I put a thistle-tube through one hole; then 
poured water in top of thistle tube. The first lot of 
water goes down very fast; but when it gets to the 
last it goes down slower, and at last it stops in the 
tube. The water following made first go fast; but 
the last went slow because there was no water follow- 
ing, and the air did not have enough force to make it 
go fast. Then I put my finger over the second hole 
and poured water. The water will not go into flask 
at all; because there was air in the flask and there 
was no room for water to go in.” 

“T put bent tube through the hole in cork with the 
other end under water in a tumbler and poured water. 
The water in the tumbler would bubble up, because 
the air could not get out and it had to go somewhere, 
so it tried to get out through the water in the tum- 
bler. Bubbles are air anyway.” 

“T put a small glass tube in water. Water rose in 
it about 1”; and when I took it out, about an inch 
of water remained in it. Water is made up of little 
minute particles, and in their hurry to get through 
opening at bottom of tube, they block the passage 
and none can get through.” 

“A ball would just go through a ring. The ball 
was heated, then grew larger and would not go 


powe) 


into 
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through. The heat must have gone into little holes 
in the ball, and the ball had to make room for them, 
so it grew larger. Then it was put into snow and 
went through ring easier than at first. Coldness of 
snow must have taken out all the holes the heat 
made.” 

“J put my finger over hole of air pump where air 
goes in; then I drew out handle. Handle pulls out 
hard and rushes back. The finger over the hole kept 
air from going in. When handle was pulled out, it 
took with it all the air that was in the pump and 
then the air outside, when it found there was no air 
inside rushed back and carried handle along.” 

This cylinder air pump, costing $3, was the only 
expensive thing used in these experiments. 


“The pump handle goes back because space draws 
on whatever comes next to it, and if it is movable it 
will go into it. The handle pulls out hard because 
you are pulling against space.” 

That space (vacuum) exerts force seems a wide- 
spread idea, marking a certain stage in development 
of thought. It crops out in my college-physics class. 
The reporter of a Boston paper, in giving an account 
of an exercise of the children on promotion day, 
unconsciously betrayed the same belief. In the 
class, however, it was soon abandoned. 

“T heated water in test tube. Held glass plate 
above it. Vapor rises and goes off, leaving a little 
on glass plate. You cannot see the steam as it comes 
out of tube, because it has not struck cold air yet. 
Watched a person breathe on cold day, mist or steam 
comes out of his mouth. Cannot see it till it touches 
cold air.” 

This last application of what 
was done in the laboratory to 
something observed outside is 
one of many. 

“T puta piece of ice outside of 
window at night. It was below 
freezing. Ice was smaller in the 
morning, but no appearance of 
any water, so it could not have 
melted. But where did it go?” 

“T put water in a tin cup, then put some ice in 
and stirred with a glass thermometer. A little above 
the freezing point, a mist came outside of tin. The 
water went so fast and when it came to sides of tin, 
it went through little holes in tin and that stopped 
it. The particles that went through tin were smaller 
than the holes.” 

“When hot and cold air meet on tin they went 
together and made the mist.” 

“The cold tin, ice and water drew little bits of 
water from air.” 

“T put a little water in bottom of bottle, then 
pumped the air out. The particles of heat in the 
bottle pushed the air out. The particles of heat com- 
ing out too, would make it colder inside: I put a 
thermometer in andagain pumped air out. The ther- 
mometer went up instead of going down as I ex- 
pected.” 

This is one of many problems to be investigated 
farther, to find out whether the mercury really 
rose, or whether it remained stationary, as the teacher 
expected it would. This scholar also noted the mist 
on the bottle, which was the main point of the ex- 
periment; but his mind was on the other mystery. 

“JT pumped air out of bottle with a little water at 


the bottom. A mist came on inside of bottle. The 
ar going out pulled a little of the moisture with it, 
and when it touched the glass it turned to mist.” 

“ Reason mist came on inside of bottle was because 
there was no air in bottle to keep vapor down and it 
was so light it rose to top.” 

“Two bottles partly filled with water were con- 


nected by bent tube extending below water .in each. 
Then I pumped air out of one. Water began to flow 
from one into the other. The air in second bottle 
expanded and forced the water to go over where air 
was taken out, so that the air could go over and have 
as much in one bottle as the other.” 

“ My thoughts.— In regard to water going over from 


~ one bottle to the other, it is because each little parti- 


cle of water is moving all the time, and so it walked 
over to the other bottle. The smaller the particles 
the faster they go. (Question.— Are all particles the 
same size? if so, that can’t be right about going 
faster. Every particle of every liquid like water is 
always moving; but I am not sure about particles in 
paper or anything of that kind.” 

The first appearance of this idea of motion of par- 
ticles is noteworthy. At one of the group discus- 
sions, a scholar went to the blackboard to show his 
idea of what water would look like if it was magnified 
enough to see the little particles. Suddenly, a girl 
interrupted him, “ No, I don’t see it that way ; I see 
the particles all going ahead all the time till they 
hit each other, then they have to go back.” 

I looked around to see the effect on the class; but, 
with one exception, they were unmoved. That one 
said: “Then that is the reason, when we heated the 
water in a tube, that the particles went farther apart, 
so we could not see them going up, they went so fast 
and were so small and not enough together to make 
anything that we could see.” 

It was clear, however, that the group as a whole 
had not reached this new idea; and, indeed, the girl, 
herself, after this outburst, was so convinced that her 
idea was preposterous,— although the only thing that 
would explain what she had seen, — that, with the 
exception of the record quoted from her book, she did 
not use the idea again for some time. 

The next time it appeared in the class, in any shape, 

was at another discussion, after 
n thesummer vacation. A boy was 
| showing on the board his idea 
of why mercury, when poured 
into a bent tube, having its 
short arm closed, would enter 
short arm but a little way. 

“Particles of air are built 
like this, 
with arms 


just as I 
have, only a lot of them. These 


arms of the air open out when _ Hie 
they can and that forces mercury 

back from short arm of tube, if 17. 
we take mercury out of the long : 

arm. Then, if we put more mercury in, it presses 
harder against the arms of the particles of air, pushes 
them in and makes room for more mereury to go into 
short arm of tube. This will explain all I have done 


so far.” 
At first this seemed rather comical to me. Aftera 


little, however, it appeared that it wasn’t totally un- 
like my own idea, Transfer the motion from the 
parts — arms — to the whole particle, and it would be 
about like my own thought. So that it probably 


differs from my own idea by much less than my idea 
differs from the vortex theory of motion, for instance, 
of which my experience thus far has not compelled 
me to form any working conception. 

For the purpose of this article, further quotations 
from the children may not be necessary. Much has 
been only hinted at, from necessity; for example, the 
side paths resorted to when the child was temporarily 
weary of the repetition of like things. Little has been 
said of the effect on the child,—the patience devel- 
oped in trying over and over, so as to make sure of 
the truth, — the training of the will, which would 
require a chapter by itself. 

The not infrequent, “TI do not think to-day as I did 
last time,” seemed a sure safeguard against self-con- 
ceit, the frequent index of a mind not open to conviec- 
tion. On the other hand, they gave frequent evidence 
of not changing their thought unless the evidence 
compelled it. 

The teacher, too, finds it wise to be ready both to sus- 
pend judgment, to be open to conviction, and to change 
his mind when the evidence demands it. For the sharp 
eyes of the little ones are always finding the unex- 
pected ; such as seeing the water stand higher on an 
unrubbed rod than on a rubbed one, in spite of every 
test the teacher could devise to get them to think it 
stood at same height on both, as he had supposed it 
would. They unerringly detected which of two rods, 
— manipulated out ot their sight, — had been rubbed, 
simply from seeing them in water, though the dif- 
ference was of the slightest. 

Such things compel further and most careful inves- 
tigation. 

Tennyson’s interpretation of the Greek spirit of 
old in his “ Ulysses” may well inspire the teacher in 
this work :— 

not too late to seek a newer world,” — 
a fitting standard for teacher and scholar to array 
themselves under, as they “subdue new territory in 
the realm of the unknown.” 

For those who wish to look farther into the 
teacher’s mind and see toward what goal these wan- 
derings tended, the following is appended: -- 

The leading motive was to see whether the chil- 
dren would be compelled to think anything like what 
our scientists believe; viz., that whatever happens in 
nature, there are three causes —and three only —to 
look to for explanation: Attraction, repulsion, motion 
of particles, With the added probability that two of 
the three are only effects, not causes, and that motion 
of particles will be found to be the single source to 
look to for a solution of every phenomenon. This 


unity aimed at affords its fitting place somewhere . 


along the educational line for every experiment that 
can be contrived; nothing need be haphazard, from 
its beginning at ten years old or so, to the end of 
the college work in science. 

The following itinerary was proposed, to be modi- 
fied or recast as experience suggested : — 

I. Attraction as result of vigorous action by the 
child; rubbing, ete. 

II. Attraction because of vigorous action trans- 
mitted; by wire, for example. 

III. Attraction without vigorous action; as tubes 
in liquids. 

IV. Attraction of things having life; e¢.7., sprig of 
azalea blossoms in colored water. This type of experi- 
will form the foundation of an extended investigation 
of plant structure, as exhaustive as the resources 
will permit. 

V. Repulsion. 

VI. Attraction of different intensities; ¢.g., copper 
in nitric acid; then putting iron into mixture. This 
opens the door to the so-called chemical experiments. 

VII. Attracting into symmetrical shapes, crystals. 
To be extended to the study of crystalline forms in 
mineralogy; thence to uncrystallized minerals. No. 
VIL. and No. IV. will furnish abundant out-of-door 
work. 

VIII. Motion of particles; e. y., exhausting air 
through a tube at top of bottle. 

IX. Mathematical laws arising from varied action 
of these principles; e.g., Mariotte’s law; the laws of 
motion appearing in light, sound, heat, electricity. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal 
correspondence. 


A PRIZE ESSAY. 


For the best answer to the question, how to keep servants, 
and keep them efficient and faithful, a prize of $10 is offered 
by Will Carleton’s Everywhere. The answer need not, in fact, 
is not allowed to, exceed 100 words in length, and everybody is 
entitled to compete, under very easy conditions, which are stated 
in the May number of Will Carleton’s great newspaper-maga- 
zine, Everywhere. Address, Everywhere, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ACTIVE TRANSITIVE VERBS. 


I read with very great interest the able discussion, in the 
Journat of May 14, by ““W. A. M.” and “<M. H. L.,” under 
the title ‘‘ The Passive Form of the Transitive Verb.” In my 
early studies in English grammar, I was as eager to find in 
the grammars exact definitions as ‘‘ W. A. M.” is, and we used 
to avoid the confusion referred to in this discussion by saying 
‘‘active transitive verb,” instead of simply ‘‘ transitive verb.” 
All passive verbs are transitive, and there is, as ‘‘W. A. M.” 
insists, an object of an action, whether the verb is active or 
passive ; but this object is in the objective case when the verb 
is active. ‘‘ John teaches James.” James is the object of an 
active transitive verb, as I was early taught to say. ‘: James is 
taught by John.” James is here the subject of a transitive 
verb in the passive voice, and yet James is the object of an 
action here as well as when the active voice is used. 

I give the following from one of the best-known Greek gram- 
mars: ‘‘ The direct object of a transitive verb is put in the 
accusative; as, TovTo Hudc,—this preserves us; Taita 
rrovovjev,— we do these things.” Here there is the same pro- 
priety in inserting the word active before transitive, as in the 
instances cited by ‘‘W. A. M,” and when this word active is 
used before transitive in such instances, all confusion vanishes. 

R. L. Perkins, Boston. 


O- 


VOCAL TRAINING. 


The New England Conference of Educational Workers have 
given much attention to music, under the direction of Principal 
Francis A. Morse, Sherwin school, Boston. At the last meet- 
ing Professor Zuchtmann of Springfield said that vocal training 
should start in the cradle, and that a good voice depends chiefly 
upon good health, as well as a good method, and an intelligent 
instructor. Climatic influences are most important. In the 
South Sea islands, for example, the language is beautiful, on 
account of the soft vowel sounds; the Italian speech is pleasing 
because the people shout and sing out of doors; but here the 
sudden changes are bound to affect the throat and voice. The 
first thing to do, he said, is to strengthen the lungs, and thus 
bring about proper breathing and regular action of the heart; 
then to counteract the evils of the ‘‘consonant element” of 


America. Children are wonderful imitators, especially in song ; 
therefore the examples should be good. Extreme care should 
be taken never to force childish voices. Song and speech 
should go hand in hand, and unless vocal music is given as much 
attention as other studies have, failure and disappointment will 
result. ‘* Bad singing is very demoralizing,” said the speaker. 
‘¢ Begin when a child is young, no matter how little talent he 
possesses. Keep atit. Teach him to have faith in himself, in 
you, and in God. Through the sensations of a properly devel- 
oped body and heart a child is mentally strengthened; there- 
fore, the emotional character must be carefully considered.” 

Professor Zuchtmann spoke particularly of the free life of 
his childhood, when climbing trees, clambering over rocks and 
romping in the air gave him the physical strength and power of 
the average German child. ‘‘ Boys and girls in this country,” 
he said, ‘‘ take a brief recess in a little bricked yard, shut in by 
a big board fence, and they are cautioned not to make much 
noise.” 


A REPORTER’S ABBREVIATION. 


In a paper on ‘‘Some Humors of Parliamentary Reporting ” 
in Macmillan’s Magazine is the following: ‘‘ There is a well- 
authenticated story current in the reporters’ gallery of the 
strange freak of a telegraph clerk in the transmission of a 


report of a parliamentary speech by Mr. Forster to a daily 
paper in Bradford. The subject of the speech was education; 
the word ‘ children’ was frequently used, and, for the sake of 
brevity, the clerk substituted ‘kids,’ trusting that the alteration 
would be corrected by the operator at the other end of the wire. 
The message, however, was not only written, ‘but printed, just 
as it was transmitted. Inmagine the faces of the right honorable 
gentleman’s constituents when they read the next morning: 
‘You know of Wordsworth’s profound saying: ‘The kid is 
father to the man.’ I need not dwell on the vital importance 
to the community of imparting a sound moral and secular edu- 
cation to kids in their impressionable years. It is for the kids 
that this bill is introduced, and, asking the house to remember 
that the kids of this generation will be the fathers and mothers 
of the next, I confidently appeal to it to support our proposals.’ ’’ 

Here is another good blunder: ‘‘ Lord Chancellor Eldon once 
indignantly denied in the house of lords that he annually re- 
ceived £5,000 in perquisites accruing from cases of bankruptcy 
and declared that never, during any one year, had his income from 
that source exceeded three-fourths of the amount. The reporter 
in his haste used the contraction ‘$’ for ‘ three-fourths’; the 
printer thus interpreted him: ‘The learned lord solemnly 
declared that during no one year of his office had his income 
exceeded three shillings and fourpence,’” 


HOW OREGON WAS SAVED TO THE UNION. 


The children of Lynn, Mass., enjoyed a rare treat recently, 
in listening to Rev. John L. Maile, who told them how Oregon 
was saved to the United States. So little attention is given to 
this phase of our nation’s life in the school histories, that we 
wish at this time to emphasize the educational value of this 
lecture. 

Here in New England we are surrounded by blessings, and 
even luxuries, which we take as a matter of course, not think- 
ing that the men who first made it possible for us to enjoy them 
made great sacrifices. We love New England, and those of us 
who have always lived here think of ‘‘New England” when we 
sing : — 

‘* My country, ’tis of thee”; 
and when we sing 

love thy rocks and rills,”’ 
we think of the local ‘*‘ High Rock,” or ‘‘ Lover’s Leap,” or the 
Cascade” in our immediate neighborhood. 

Our high school hall was filled with boys and girls from the 
classical and English high schools, and from the eighth and 
ninth grades of the grammar schools of the city. And these 
children have reproduced the lecture in their school compositions. 


Wherever Mr. Maile is to speak in a church pulpit, some 
member of the school board should secure his services for the 
school children of that town. 

Boys and girls, who are themselves receiving educational 
advantages, should be made to feel that the English language, 
and schools, and colleges should be planted eyerywhere in the 
land. They need to realize that the moral courage Marcus 
Whitman possessed should be theirs, if they are to have any 
personal part in making the nation. 


S. Fanny Moore, Lyan, Mass. 


RAILWAY LINES. 


An approximately, though not absolutely, correct idea of the 
relative importance of different cities as railway and commer- 
cial centres may be obtained by ascertaining the number of 
railway lines radiating therefrom, and the number of com- 
panies, private as well as public, which own or operate railway 
rolling stock,— the private companies including those dealing 
in or handling live stocks, meats, lumber, grain, flour, oil, coal, 
fruit, ice, beer, furniture, stone, and various other articles of 
manufacture and merchandise. The following figures, con- 
densed from the detailed tables in ‘‘ Pocket List of Railroad 


Officials,” will be found interesting by way of comparison, 
though the reader must be reminded that the “number of 
roads ’”’ credited to a given city does not always indicate the 
number of railway lines, as in many cases a company operates 
two or more distinct lines. The first column of figures shows 
the number of railways and private equipment companies hav- 
ing official headquarters in each place : — 


No. of No. of 
Companies. R’ way Co.'s. 


wees 20 8 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


A Lapy anp Her Letters. By Katherine E. Con 
way. Boston: Pilot Publishing Company. 

Miss Conway, one of the brightest newspaper women of 
Boston, has ideas, good taste, general culture, and a piquant 
way of saying things which qualify her to write about a woman's 
life and her letters in a thoroughly sensible, readable, and ser- 
viceable manner. In this book, the first of the Family Sitting- 
room Series, she tells a woman what and how to write in good 
form and with best effect. 

In Searcu or Quiet: A CountRY JOURNAL FROM 
May ro Jury. By Walter Frith. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 300 pp. 

This is a delightful story of village life. The author is sup- 
posed to be an English barrister in search of quiet in a small 
village, in order that he may write a book on economics. The 
descriptions of scenery are charming, teaching much of nature 
in an incidental way ; but the charm of the book is in the sharp 
and sarcastic portrayal of human nature. Though in the guise 
of a vacation story, the author has drawn a picture of misery 
and sorrow that is terrible in its vivid realism, tragic in its plot. 


Twiticut Stories. By Elizabeth E. Foulke. Bos- 
ton: Silver, Burdett, & Co. Holiday binding. 100 pp. 
Price, 36 cents. 

This is indeed a fascinating collection of original stories and 
poems for children under ten, daintily illustrated by numerous 
original sketches, some of them exquisite. There is something 
unique in the subjects of the stories, as well as in their telling, 
and many of the illustrations are so out of the ordinary as to be 
of exceptional interest. For instance, ‘‘A Day in Brownie 
Land” has nine little drawings of a Brownie king, Brownie 
soldiers, swings, athletics, a balloon, fairy dances, ete. 


Merry Songs. By 8. C. Hanson. 

GotpeN By 8. C. Hanson. 

Primary CALISTHENIC Sones AND MISCELLANEOUS 
Dritts. By S.C. Hanson. Chicago: A. Flanagan & Co. 
Mr. Hanson is an all-round school superintendent, with good 

ideas regarding methods and spirit in all teaching. He is, 
especially, a good soloist, leader, and instructor in music. He 
has made some very excellent song books for the schools, not 
only as regards variety and scope, but also in adaptation to the 
special need of occasions. 

SeLecTions FoR Frencnu Composition. By C. H. 
Grandgent. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Price, 50 cents. 
There has been a well-defined demand for a manual adapted 

to both schools and colleges, which should be at once easy for 

pupils and yet comprehensive, in which the English should be 
so constructed that when translated it will be real French, and 
not English with French words. This book meets the demand. 

Mr. Grandgent is probably the best-known supervisor of 

French teaching, and one of the most skillful in applying 
methods of teaching French, especially in elementary and pre- 
paratory schools, to be found in the country. He has had the 
good fortune to be an instructor in Harvard University, and is 
now the director of modern language instruction in the Boston 
public schools. 


GREENLAND Ick Fretps AND LIFE IN THE NORTH 
Atiantic. By G. Frederick Wright and Warren Upham. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 407 pp. Price, $2.00. 

Mr. Wright’s experiences with Dr. F. A. Cook on the 
Miranda are well known, because of the newspaper controversy 
that came therefrom, and it will readily be understood how 
much the unusual experiences of that trip have contributed to 
the value of this work. Mr. Wright is a scientist rather than 
an adventurer, and he is as much of an author as he is a scien- 
tist. It was in 1894 that the Miranda made her famous trip to 
Greenland. Fifty-one, besides the officers and crew, sailed 
from New York on the 7th of July; they had with them several 
native Eskimos, who were returning from the Columbian expo- 
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sition. Two days after leaving St. Johns the steamer ran 
directly into an iceberg, which necessitated their putting into 
Cape Charles harbor, Labrador, for repairs. On the 7th of 
August they landed at Sukkertoppen, one of the most interest- 
ing Eskimo settlements of Greenland, where they remained 
long enough for Mr. Wright and his party to make a somewhat 
extended tour along the coast. In attempting to leave the 
harbor, the vessel ran upon a reef, and was again disabled 
which gave time for much more extended excursions by land 
and water. 

On their return, accompanied by the schooner Rigel, 300 
miles from land, in a heavy sea, the Miranda sprung aleak, 
and was abandoned, the entire party returning on the schooner. 
This made a party of ninety-one on a small schooner, with all 
their effects floating away on the steamer. There they lived 
for twelve days. This volume not only describes their experi- 
ences, illustrating very fully Eskimo life, plants, and animals of 
Greenland, but is a study of glaciers and ice fields by one of 
the most scholarly experts. 


A Wire. By W. Pett Ridge. 

Harper & Bros. 

A clever account of a clever wife bya clever author. Of 
course, much depends upon what cleverness in a wife consists. 
The husband had his opinion, some of the friends had theirs. 
There is an unusual amount of uncertainty, and all the fascina- 
tion that accompanies it, in the plot. 

These are days in which the marital relation occupies a 
prominent place in the public thought, if one may judge by the 
novels, and the way they deal with the comforts and discom- 
forts of home. 


New York: 


MipsuMMER Farrirs. By Theodora C. Elms- 
lie. Philadelphia: The American Sunday-School Union. 

In this book Little Sir Bernard, a young lord and a spoiled 
child, leaves his London home for a visit to the country. He 
searches among the flowers and in the woods for fairies, believ- 
ing that they are truly there, though they hide themselves from 
children they do not love. The doctor who writes prescriptions 
for the young lord’s health has two wholesome little daughters, 
who turn out to be fairies of the right sort, and have a happy 
influence on Little Sir Bernard. The story is invigorating and 
full of life, healthy in tone, elegant in style, and choice in con- 
tents, a truly delightful story. 

AND Duties. By Robert M. 
King, instructor in the Indianapolis high school. New York, 
Cincinnati, and Chicago: American Book Company. 336 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 

Each generation has its representative men in every profes- 
sion and avocation who are the thinkers and leaders among 
their contemporaries, and who leave their impress to be trans- 
ferred to succeeding generations. Their words of wisdom, 
whether spoken or written, are a source of inspiration and 
guidance to those who live after them. Such a leader among 
educators was David P. Page, who, sixty years ago, was prin- 
cipal of the English high school at Newburyport, Mass., and 
soon afterwards was elected principal of the first normal school 
in New York, established at Albany. He said on accepting the 
position: ‘I shall succeed or die.” He did both, and died 
young. At the ninth meeting of the American Institute of 
Instruction, Mr. Page delivered a lecture upon *‘ The Mutual 
Duties of Parents and Teachers,” which was a plea for codpera- 
tion. This was a new theme in those davs, and the boldness of 
the speaker attracted much attention. Horace Mann, who was 
present, declared that this was the greatest address ever deliv- 
ered before any body of educators, and moved that 5,000 
copies be printed for distribution. This lecture, which Mr. 
Page later expanded into a book, suggested to our author the 
theme of this volume: ‘‘ The doctrine of codperation in the in- 
terest of popular education.” The writer has dwelt upon the 
theme as presented by Mr. Page, and has drawn from every 
available source information and encouragement to enforce the 
importance of such coéperation. Sixty years ago, there was 
no codperation, and but little supervision in the management of 
our public schools. Since then, a new factor has come into 
prominence. School boards, trustees, directors, supervisors, 
and superintendents (as they are named) have been appointed. 
Now all these different classes must work together to secure 
the desired results. Mr. King has written an interesting and 
valuable book. Teachers and school officers will be glad to 
read it. 


Waystpe Course Serres — CHauTauqua SysTEM 
or Epucation. No. I.—Studies of American Colonial Life. 
By E. E. Hale. No. 11.— How to Study History, Literature, 
and the Fine Arts. By Albeft Bushnell Hart, Maurice 
Thompson, and Charles Mason Fairbanks. No. Ill. — 
American Literature. No. IV.—A Study in Physical Cul- 
ture. By J. M. Buckley, LL.D. Meadville: Flood & 
Vincent. Red and black edition. About 60 pages in each. 
Price, 20 cents each. 

These are rare issues. No. II. is one of the most valuable 
discussions of methods that has appeared in many a day; it is 
both instructing and inspiring. VProfessor Hart has rarely done 
so masterly a thing as in this treatment of history. Dr. Hale is 
up to his standard in No. I., but it is not easy to see the reason 
for presenting a book of short selections, like No. III., from 
Cotton Mather, Jonathan Edwards, Benjamin Franklin, Thomas 
Jepson, ete. 


READINGS FROM THE Selected for schools, 
and to be read in unison. Under supervision of the Chicago 
Woman’s Educational Union, of which Mrs. Elizabeth Blanch- 
ard Cook is president. By Editorial Committee: W. G. 
Onahan, J. H. Barrows, C. C. Bonney. Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman, & Co. 188 pp. Price, 25 cents to schools; 30 
cents by mail. 

The idea of preparing this book of scripture readings for the 
use of schools was first suggested by the late Professor David 
Swing of Chicago. It was heartily approved by the ‘ Chicago 
Woman’s Educational Union,” and thousands of other distin- 
guished men and women who attended the Columbian Exposi- 
tion. Professor Swing was authorized to appoint a committee 
representing Jewish, Catholic, and Protestant bodies, and by 
them the unsectarian scripture selections were made, and his 
plan was carried out. This book is the result of their labors, 
which has proved a great success and highly satisfactory to Jew 
and Gentile, Catholic and Protestant. Here we have an elegant 
book of nearly*two hundred pages of Bible selections, embrac- 
ing all the fundamental principles of morals and religion, of 
character and conduct to be used in our public schools, without 
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fear of stirring up strife among the different religious denom- 

inations. A grand achievement! It should at once be intro- 

duced into every public school in the nation. 

Tue Common Laws or PENNSYLVANIA AND 
Decisions OF THE SUPERINTENDENT, WITH EXPLANATIONS, 
Forms, etc. Revised and arranged by N. C. Schaeffer, su- 
perintendent of public instruction. 

As every teacher and school officer should be familiar with 
the school laws under which he serves, this book should be 
owned and studied by every teacher, superintendent, and the 
members of every school board in Pennsylvania. It has been 
prepared especially for their use, and with great care. This 
revised edition covers the whole ground, and contains all needed 
information of cases and decisions up to date. Its nearly 400 
pages includes a full index; its topics are arranged upon the 
margin; it is neatly printed, and tastefully and firmly bound, in 
form most convenient for use. 

Tue Rerigion or Screncer. By Dr. Paul Carus. 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Chicago: The Open 
Court Publishing Company. 125 pp. Price, 50 cents ; paper, 
25 cents. 

The object of this book seems to be to define the position of 
the believers in the religion of Science and their relations to 
the churches and to all others who have not adopted their views. 
It is acandid and readable volume, and should be sought and read 
by all who desire to become familiar with the current thought 
of the age. There is no conflict in the realms of religious 
truth. The religion of the Bible is in perfect harmony with the 
religion of science. They had a common origin, and, when 
fully understood, will demand a common faith. Men differ in 
their views of what is revealed, and truth is strangely mixed up 
with error. But the teachings of Revelations and of Science, 
so far as essential to right living, are so clear and definite that 
‘** the way-faring man, though a fool (unlearned),”’ may under- 
stand them. When in the evolution of religious truth igno- 
rance and bigotry shall give place to true knowledge and faith, 
‘*the conflict of ages ” will cease. 


Messrs. JAmMEs T. Wuire & Co., 5 and 7 East Tenth 
street, New York, have just issued the sixth of the twelve 
volumes of ‘*The National Cyclopedia of American Biogra- 
phy.” This is a splendid work; royal octavo; bound only in 
half Russia. Every volume is equal to a whole library, con- 
taining 500,000 words, which would make ten books of ordinary 
size, and the biographies in the twelve volumes would make 
one hundred and twenty books. Each volume contains nearly 
1,000 life-like portraits, equal to 12,000 in all. A magnificent 
historical portrait gallery, so accessible and convenient that it 
can be studied in the home library by the whole family. ‘‘All 
history is biography,” says Emerson. ‘“ Biography is history 
with the heart-throb behind it,” says another distinguished 
author. Here, then, we have an epitome of the nation’s history 
—of the nation’s life. Its equal has never been published in 
any nation. Yet its cost is only $10.00 per volume. 

Another admirable feature of this work is the grouping of 
these biographies and the events, institutions, and industries 
with which the parties are, or were, connected, instead of plac- 
ing them in alphabetical order. Each volume contains a full 
index of the names in all the volumes published. Here, then, we 
have, as claimed by the publishers, ‘‘ a history of the United 
States as illustrated in the lives of the founders, builders, and 
defenders of the Republic, and of the men and women who are 
doing the work of moulding the thought of the present time.” 
And here we and our children can study the great-lessons 
teaching the importance of energy, enthusiasm, perseverance, 
self-denial, patriotism, and consecration to duty. These vol- 
umes should be in every library and cultured family in the 
nation. 


Ginn & Co. issue “ Emilia Galotti,” edited by Max 
Poll of Harvard. Cloth. Price, 70 cents. 


MARCHEN UND ERZAHLUNGEN, edited, with voca- 
bulary and questions in German on the text, by H. A. Guerber, 
is issued by D. C. Heath & Co. in their Modern Language 
Series. Price, 60 cents. 


Messrs. MAcmILuAn & Co., New York, issue an ele- 
mentary treatise on rigid dynamics by W. J. London of the 
University of Toronto, being a very scientific work for ad- 
vanced classes in the university. This is a text-book for the 
use of students who have already mastered the calculus, have 
acquired a familiarity with, the methods of particle dynamics, 
and seek acquaintance with the principles underlying the equa- 
tions of motions in a solid body. 


GC. W. Lartsun, M. D., Ringoes, N. J., has written, 
and the Fonic Pnblishing House of Ringoes bring out, ‘“‘ Rem- 
iniscences of School Life,” printed in phonic style. The title 
of this book is printed ‘‘Reminissensez ov Schul Lif,” and 
everything in the book is on the same basis. University is 


spelled Yuniversite. The book deals with the district school, 
the college, the model school, and the university. It is un- 
doubtedly biographical, but the reviewer must honestly admit 
that the spelling is so simple as to be to him very difficult 
reading. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


MARK HEFFRON. By Alice Ward Bailey. Price, $1.25.—ExTRAOR- 
DINARY CASES. By Henry Lauren Clinton. ——CoLp DISHES FOR 
Hor Weatner. By Ysaguirre and La Marca. Price, $1.00.—THE 


CAVALIERS. By 8S. R. Keightley. Price, $1.50. 
& Brothers. 

BENEATH OLD RoorrTrees. By Abram English Brown. Price, $1.50. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

SHAKESPEARE’S MACBETH. Edited by S. Thurber. Price, 20 cents. 
—MATTHEW ARNOLD’S ESSAYS IN CRITICISM. Edited by S. S. Sheri- 
dan. Price, 20 cents. Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 

THE AGE OF REASON. By Thomas Paine. Edited by Moncure Dan- 
iel Conway. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 

PaciFic HisToRY SroRIES. Arranged and retold by Harr Wagner. 
San Francisco: The Whitaker & Ray Company. 

THE GLORY OF THE GARDEN, AND OTHER ODES. By William Vincent 
Byars. Published by the author. 

WAGES AND CAPITAL. By F. W. Taussig. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 

FRANCOIS COPPEER’S LE PATER. By F. C. de Sumichrast. Price, 28 
cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

THE COMMON SCHOOL SYSTEM OF GERMANY AND ITS LESSONS TO 
—- By Levi Seeley. Price, $1.50. New York: E. L. Kellogg 
& Co. 


New York: Harper 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


Colorado.— Normal and Preparatory School. June 15—July 
18. Denver. Address, F. Dick, Denver, Colo. 
Illinois. —Cook County Normal Summer School. July 13—81. 
Chicago. W.S. Jackman. 
Towa.—Summer Latin School. June 22—Aug. 21. Des 
Moines. Professor C. O. Denny. 
The Des Moines Summer School of Methods. 
West Des Moines. Wm. A. Cuesenberry. 
Kansas.—Kansas State Normal School. June 12—Aug. 6. 


July 6—831. 


Emporia. W. C. Stevenson. 

Kentucky.—Kentucky Chautauqua. June 30—July 10. Lex- 
ington. 

Massachusetts.—School of Expression. July 8—Aug. 12. Ply- 
mouth. 


Harvard University Summer School. 
M. Chamberlain. 

Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute. 
Cottage City. Dr. W. H. Mowry. 

Amherst College Summer School. July 7. 
fessor W. L. Montague. 


July 3. Cambridge. 
Beginning July 13. 


Amherst. Pro- 


The Connecticut Valley Chautauqua. July 14-24. North- 
ampton. 
Clarke University. July 13-25. Worcester, Mass. G.S. 


Hall, President. 
Minnesota.— University of Minnesota Summer School. July 
26—Aug. 21. Minneapolis. Professor D. L. Kiehle. 
Michigan.—University of Michigan Summer School. June 29 
—Aug.7. Ann Arbor. James H. Wade. 
Bay View Assembly and Summer University. 
11. Flint. J. M. Hall. 
Missouri.—Fairmount Chautauqua. 
City. 
Maryland.—The Mountain Chautauqua. 
tain Lake Park. 
New York.—Summer School, three weeks session, beginning 
July 14. Glens Falls. Sherman Williams. 
Summer School of Manual Training. Teachers’ College. 
Morningside Heights. July 6—Aug. 8. 
Summer Courses. New York University. July 6—Aug. 1. 
University Heights. Professor C. B. Bliss. 
Cornell University Summer School. July 6— Aug. 15. 
Ithaca. D. F. Hay. 
North Carolina.—University of North Carolina. 
July 17. Chapin Hill. 

New Hampshire.—College Summer School of Biology. July 
6—Aug. 1. Durham. Joseph Kidder, Manchester. 
National Summer School of Music and Drawing. July 10— 

Aug. 6. Plymouth. G. E. Nichols, 13 Tremont place, 
Boston. 

Pennsylvania.—National School of Oratory. July 8—Aug. 4. 
Mt. Gretna. Rev. E. S. Hagan. Lebanon, Penn. 

University Extension Summer School. Beginning July 6. 

Philadelphia. E. T. Devine. 

Texas.—Bayler University Summer School. 
Waco. W.H. Pool. 

Vermont.—Windsor County Normal School. 
July 20—Aug. 1. 


July 8—Aug. 
May 30—June 14. Kansas 


Aug. 5-25. Moun- 


June 23— 


June 8—July 31. 
Springfield, Vt. 


A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co-Operative Association, Suit 101 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Il. 
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For Brain- Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Is, without exception, the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental and 
Nervous Exhaustion ; and where 
the system has become debilita- 
ted by disease, it acts as a general 
tonic and vitalizer, affording sus- 
tenance to both brain and body. 
Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, 
Pa., says: “I have met with the greatest 
and most satisfactory results in dyspepsia 
and general derangement of the cerebral and 


nervous systems, causing debility and ex- 
haustion.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


June 3: Alabama Colored State Association, 
Anniston, Ala. 

June 16-19: Texas State Association of Super- 
intendents and Principals, Austin, Texas. 

June 16-22: North Carolina Teachers’ Assem- 
bly, Asheville, N. C. 

June 22: Washington State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Spokane, Wash. 

June 23-25: Arkansas State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Arkadelphia, Ark. 

June 23: Texas Colored Teachers’ State Asso- 
ciation, Corsicana, Tex. 

June 23-25: Missouri State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Carthage, Mo. 

June 24-26: University Convocation of New 
Yorl:, Albany, N. Y. 

June 30: West Virginia Educational Associ- 
ation, Charleston, W. Va. 

June 30-July 1: Manual Training Teachers’ 
Association of America, New York City. 

June 30-July 1,2: Ohio State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Put-in-Bay, Ohio. 

June 30—July 1, 2: Alabama Educational Asso- 
ciation, Talladega, Ala. 

June 30-July 3: South Carolina Teachers’ 
Association, Rock Hill, S. C. 

July 1-3: New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Rochester, N. Y. 

July 7-9: New York State Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Auburn, N. Y. 

July 7-10: Music Teachers’ National Associ- 
ation, Denver, Colo. 

July 7-10: National Educational Association, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

July 9, 10, 11, and 13: American Institute of 
Instruction, Bethlehem, N. H. 

July 14-31: Georgia State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Cumberland Island, Ga. 

July 14-16, Maryland State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Deerpark, Md. 

July 14-17: Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Bloomsburg, Pa. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE. 


The fourth annual meeting and banquet of 
the Gorham Normal Association of Massachu- 
setts was held at the United States hotel April 
23. There was a large attendance. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected for .the ensuing 
year: President, Lincoln Owen; vice-president, 
Cyrus A. Jordan; secretary and treasurer, 
Miss Mary Murch. Among the guests were: 
Ex-Governor Frederick Robie of Maine, Dr. 
W. J. Corthell, principal of the Gorham school 
of Maine, and Robert Metcalf and Miss Sarah 
Arnold, supervisors of the Boston schools. 
After-dinner speeches were made by the guests 
and several of the members. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


About fifty teachers, representing the cities 
and towns along the Merrimac river, met May 
9 and organized the Merrimac Valley ‘Teachers’ 
Association, with these officers: President, 
Lemuel Hastings, principal of the Nashua high 
school; vice-president, George Winch, master 
of the Varney school, Manchester; secretary, 
Miss Susie Dodge, teacher at the Franklin- 
street school, Manchester; treasurer, Mr. 
Noyes, sub-master of Nashua high school; 
executive committee, President Hastings, ex- 
officio, L.. J. Rundlett and Miss Collins of 
Concord. 

Professor Carleton P. Frost, dean of the 


Medical College and professor of the science 
and practice of medicine at Dartmouth, died 
of heart disease, May 24. Dr. Frost was 
elected professor in 1869, and as a practitioner, 
instructor, lecturer in the college, and admin- 
istrator of its affairs ranked very high. He 
was elected as trustee of Dartmouth College 
by the alumni in 1891, and received the honor- 
ary degree of LL.D. from the college in 1892; 
was trustee of the state insane asylum and 
president of the State Medical Society. He 
served as surgeon of the Fifteenth Vermont 
regiment in the war of the rebellion. His 
death is a great loss to the college, the town, 
and the state. Professor Frost was sixty-six 
years old. 
VERMONT. 

The Rutland school commissioners have de- 
cided not to have the usual commencement ex- 
ercises by the graduates of their schools this 
year, but will substitute an address by President 
Gates of Amherst College. This is innovation 
of questionable propriety. What is the object 
of commencement exercises? It should be to 
give parents and other friends of the public 
schools an opportunity to learn the standing and 
progress of the pupils. A good lecture is 
always useful, and may be enjoyed at another 
time as well. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Miss Laura A. Whyte, first assistant in the 
mathematical department of the Springfield high 
school, has been elected to the Penn Charter 
school, Philadelphia, Richard M. Jones, head- 
master, where she will have charge of the 
mathematics. Hersalary will be $1,200. Miss 
Whyte’s record in Springfield has been excep- 
tionally successful. 

The New England Association of School 
Superintendents held their fifty-eighth meeting 
in Boston, May 16. State Agent G. F. Fletcher 
read a paper on ‘* The Rural School Problem.” 
He gave a description of the early methods of 
teaching that prevailed in district schools at 
the beginning of the present century, com- 
mending much and criticising more. The rural 
schools of to-day lack the stimulus of numbers 
that were found in the old districts. Now, as 
then, cheap teachers are employed, irregular- 
ity of attendance prevails, and, as a result, 
many of these schools are comparatively worth- 
less. He advocated having all the schools 
under state supervision, and a uniform salary 
of $10 per week. Dr. C. C. Rounds of 
Plymouth normal school followed and main- 
tained that the rural schools of olden times 
were better than they are to-day, while the 
city schools have greatly improved. New Eng- 
land has changed very much during the cen- 
tury, and this fact must be considered in deal- 
ing with this question. He recommended a 
council, composed of officials of towns, coun- 
ties, cities, and state, to agree upon some 
method of managing the schools of the state. 
and to apportion the fund derived from taxa- 
tion equally among the schools. Superintend- 
ent Hall of North Adams objected to state sup- 
port of schools, because the result would be to 


and lead to dependence upon the state. 
state superintendent of Pennsylvania, delivered 
The first step in training pupils to think is to 
dle, nor can they draw ideas and conclusions 


from an empty brain.” 
‘““The indispensable 


ils think is a mind alert, active, inquiring, 
and deepened by culture, 
coherent in its intellectual activity, fami lar 
with the motives which can be called into play 
at different periods of life, full of the — 
edge which the growing mind craves and rege 
helps to keep interest alive by that 
feeds upon —this is the Socratic mind which 
should be behind the Socratic method. 

The discussion that followed was by A. &. 
Whitcomb of Lowell and W. S. Parker of 

on. 
oo W. Search of Los Angeles, Cal., 
then read a paper on ‘‘ The Classification of 
Pupils,” which was discussed by members of 
the association. 

A grand and impressive high school building, 
outing $175,000, was dedicated at Medford, 
May 21, with imposing ceremonies. Mayor Bax- 
ter E. Perry presented the building to the school 
committee, with a short but very appropriate 
address. Chairman R. B. Lawrence responded 
in a becoming manner. Hon. Frank A. Hill 
and Commander G. L. Goodale followed in 
congratulatory and inspiring remarks, after 
which the ‘‘Star-spangled banner” was raised 
and ‘“‘America” sung. The alumni reunion 
followed these exercises. Deserved honors were 
bestowed upon ex-Master Charles A. Cummings, 
for thirty years principal of the Medford high 
school, and Loren L. Dame, the present head- 
master, who followed Mr. Cummings in 1876. 
Mr. Cummings was graduated from Dartmouth 
College, class of *42. Two of his classmates, 
Mr. Caleb Emery and Mr. John P. Averhill, 
have also done excellent service in Massachu- 
setts as high school principals for nearly as 
longatime. This young city, with its magnificent 
school building, its efficient and enthusiastic 
teachers,and its popular and able superintendent 
of schools, Mr. C. H. Morss, is bound to lead 
in the great work of educating the children of 
the old Bay state. 

‘*All hail to their alma mater (the English 
high school of Boston). She has fostered the 
good and true citizens who are men of affairs 
in old Boston. She is teaching to-day the 
coming men to tread in honor and uprightness 
‘the pat hs their forefathers trod.’ 

‘ Hail to her power for doing good; 
Her far-reaching usefulness ; 
Her glorious educational record.’” 

If there are any who still doubt the impor- 
tance and usefulness of the high school in the 
place it occupies in our educational system, and 
that it should be sustained at public expense, let 
him read the report of the seventy-fifth anniver- 
saryof the Boston English high school on May 20, 
if he did not witness the passing of the procession 
of 2,000 of its graduates and friends through 
the streets; graduates of the class of 1823, and 
of nearly all the classes which have shared 
these honors during the seventy-three inter- 
vening years, and one of them eighty-eight 
years old! Mark the inscriptions which deco- 
rated the clothing store of A. Shuman & Co., 
quoted above, in which two of the graduates 
are employed. They tell us of the ‘* good and 
true citizens,” ‘‘men of affairs,” trained in this 


destroy the local interest taken in education, |school, and of their ‘‘ power for doing good,” 
At and ‘‘ far-reaching usefulness.” 
the afternoon session, Hon. N. C. Schaeffer,| estimate the extent of the influence which these 


And who can 


thousands of high school graduates have and 


an address on ‘Teaching Pupils to Think.”| will exert for the good of the city and the 
| world. 
furnish them with the materials of thought. | 


‘* Boys cannot catch fish from an empty pud- of the late W. S. Houghton, have donated to 


Mr. C. S. and Miss E. G. Houghton, children 


Wellesley College $100,000 in the name of 
their father, for the erection of a chapel con- 


requisite in making, nected with the college. This is a magnificent 
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sail in May, June, July, 
ate charge. Unequaled 


gift for a noble object, and will be fully appre- 
ciated by the numerous friends of the college. 

P. W. Search of Los Angeles recently de- 
livered a series of lectures on _ education 
before the pedagogical department of Har- 
vard College, and also lectured before thie 
Education Society of Brookline.. He has also 
spoken before several of the educational organ- 
izations of Boston. 

The faculty of Amherst College have named 
the following nine men from the junior class, 
on the ground of scholarship, to join the Phi 
Beta Kappa Honorary Society: E. M. Blake of 
Hyde Park, D. G. Burrage of Weston, E. T. 
Estey of Amherst, C, M. Gates of St. Jolins- 
bury, Vt.; W. B. Gates, E. P. Grosvenor, and 
G. H. Grosvenor of Amherst, A. P. Hunt of 
Albany, N. Y., and G. M. Richmond of Worces- 
ter. They refuse to grant the petition of the 
senior class requesting that they be exempt 
from compulsory church, and also the petition 
to abolish the Bond prize speaking, and substi- 
tute an oration, to be delivered by some noted 
man. 

Miss Amy F. Acton, who graduated from the 
law school of the Boston University two years 
ago, left Boston to fill a position as attorney in 
Dayton. A month ago she went to Columbus 
for examination for admission to the bar, and 
her average places her at the head of a class 
of over fifty members. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


The Barnard Club school of child study of 
Providence is making an effort to study gram- 
mar school boys and girls to some purpose. 
The special committee for this work is William 
E. Wilson of the normal school, Mary L. P. 
Shattuck, and George E. Church. They aim 
to learn the effect of environment and heredity, 
physiological conditions, mental characteristics, 
and emotional tendencies. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Superintendent Crosby and his principals 
have drawn up a code of forty rules to regulate 
the teachers and pupils of the public schools of 


Tur New England Conservatory of Music, in 
Boston, Mass., has furnished instruction to over 
60,000 pupils since 1858, and its popularity as an 
institution of the highest excellence is constantly 
increasing. Its curriculum is not confined to 
music alone, but oratory and modern languages 
have finely equipped departments, and the best 
instructors money can procure. Special atten- 
tion also is given to instruction in pianoforte 
tuning. The charges are low when compared 
with those of other musical schools. Prospectus 
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Waterbury, sufficiently comprehensive and defi- 
nite to keep the schools in perfect order, if 
faithfully observed. 

The board of education in New Haven pro- 
pose to reduce expenses by placing all the Fair 
Haven schools in one district, and also to 
reduce the number of schools in the Washing- 
ton and Day districts. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


There are 2,751 school districts in the state 
where the total number of residents from five 
to twenty-one years of age is less than twenty 
and 502 where it is less than ten. There are 
7,529 districts where the attendance is less than 
twenty, and 2,983 where the average attend- 
ance is less than ten. 

Superintendent Charles R. Skinner’s state 
report is a document of unusual value, as well 
as interest. 

School expenses last year, $20,950,614, and 
ten years before they were $13,466,367, an in- 
crease of 55 per cent. in ten years. 

Arbor day was established in 1888, and since 


then 145,241 trees have been planted in school |* 


grounds. 


John D. Rockefeller has donated $100,000 to he 


Vassar College, to erect a recitation building 
which was very much needed. ’ 

There are more than a million volumes in the 
school libraries of the state. There was $132,- 
950 expended on them last year. 

The average weekiy salaries in cities for 
men teachers is $19.61; for women, $8.06. In 
ten years there has been an increase of nearly 
30 per cent. in the salaries in cities, and 12 per 
cent. in towns. By the year, the cities average 
8733, and the towns $310. . 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

The study of carpentry, or the training in 
sloyd, in the girls’ normal school of Philadel- 
phia, under the inspiring leadership of the prin- 
cipal, George H. Cliff, who has placed Miss 
Caroline Pratt in special charge, is a revelation 
to the city of Brotherly Love. The equipment is 
complete, the training skillful, the effect upon 
the girls’ physical, intellectual, and professional 
life noticeable. There are 420 girls working 
with saw, plane, hammer, and chisel, and most 
of them astonish themselves with their pro- 
ficiency. 

Delaware county has elected A. G. C. Smith 
for the fourth term of three years. This breaks 
the fourth-term delusion. No other superin- 
tendent has ever filled this position for more 
than three terms. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 
State Editor, D. W. SHIELDS, New Martinsville. 

The meeting of the Ohio Valley Round Table 
at Wheeling, March 29, both in attendance and 
interest, was one of the best ever held by that 
body. Professor J. M. Hammond is president, 
and F. H. Crago, secretary. There was a 
lively discussion upon the topic ‘‘ Busy Work 
in Primary Grades,” in which Superintendent 
Carson from Ohio, with others, engaged. ‘* The 
Social Life of the Teacher’ was another topic 
before the convention. Superintendent Maurer 
said he preferred the teacher who could enjoy 
a social evening, and the teacher who occasion- 
ally played cards and danced was, as a rule, 
better than the one who ostracized himself 
from society. This view of the social question 
was not accepted by other speakers upon the 
question, on the ground that the influence of 
such example would be bad upon the pupils. 
‘The Disposition of Written Work” and 
‘‘Shall the Slate Go?” brought out an ani- 
mated discussion. Dr. Ulerich, President 
Wheeling of the board of education, and 
Superintendent Merty discussed ‘‘ Child Study,” 
and urged the necessity of a better knowledge 
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of child life by the teacher. Marietta, Ohio, 
was selected as the place for the next meeting, 
and Superintendent Boyd, M. W. Andrews, and 
D. W. Shields were named as executive com- 
mittee. 

The next meeting of the West Virginia State 
Teachers’ Association will be held in Charles- 
ton, June 30, to enable teachers to reach Buf- 
falo in time for the meeting of the N. E. A. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
INDIANA. 
State Editor, ROBERT J. ALEY, Bloomington, Ind. 

E. B. Bryan, teacher of history in the indus- 
trial training school of Indianapolis, has been 
elected professor of economics and social sci- 
ence in Butler College. Mr. Bryan is a gradu- 
ate of Indiana University, and a successful 
teacher. He will be a strong accession to 
Butler’s faculty. 


A Story of Success. 
The Sprague Correspondence School of #4 
Law is six years old. 

It is the original school in its line. 
It has the approval of leading edu-{ 
cators. : 

Over 3,000 men and women living in 
every State and many foreign countries, Fy 

have studied with us. 

150 practicing attorneys have 
studied with us. 

Over 1,000 testimonials are to be seen 
in our office, and the story is not one- 
half told. 

Students are surprised at the thatengh- 
ness of our course, and the care taken 
with examination papers. 

Tuition within the reach of all. 

Classes started the first of every month. 
: Handsome catalogues (which can be 
had forthe asking) tell about our College, @ 
Business and Preparatory Courses. “ 
The Sprague Correspondence School of Law, 

Department M. Detroit, Micnigan. 


The Ideal American Trip. 


THROUGH Y OOO MILES onsacteo seas 


The Most Luxurious and Delightful Trip on the American Continent, 


And the only one of its kind possible in the world between 


BUFRFALO ann DULUTH, 


By the magnificent steel-constructed, modern, and superbly-appointed 
twin-screw steamships of the 


Northern Steamship Comp’'y, 


NORTHWEST VORTHLAND. 


5,000 tons. 


These ships are not surpassed in any 


This line forms the dustless and most deli 
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Send 4 cents in stamps for Tourist literature, 


7,000 horse-power. 
Accommodate 500 passengers. Carry no freight. 


particular, either in construction, equipment, or 
furnishing, by any in the world. 


IN CONNECTION WITH 


THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. 


htful route across the continent. 
train for Portland via Spokane. 


386 feet in length. 
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TRAVELLERS CHEQUE 
“) is practically a certified cheque made payable to one’s order, for ‘es* 
> a fixed amount named on its face, in gold or its equivalent, e 

S)) in the currency of the country, at 20,000 places throughout the (S$ 
“") world, by an extensive list of Bankers and Hotels. ‘eo 
2. More available, economical, and secure than Letters of Credit, < 

) Circular Notes, or other forms of Travellers’ Credit. ($ 
re) Cheques, Rates, and further information may be obtained at ~ 

any Agency of 

te 
THE AMERICAN EXPRESS CO., 

cS} or at the principal offices of the Company, (> 

(> 
An 65 Broadway, New York. As 
78 Monroe Street, Chicago. 45 Franklin St., Boston. 


BOARDERS WANTED. 


A Rare Cnance ror Tracuers, during 
vacation. Ten or twelve teachers can secure 
summer board in a large house located on 
a hill, surrounded by extended grounds, with 
abundant shade and forest trees. Bathroom 
and running water in house. Half mile from 
post-office and churches. Lake Maranacook in 
full view. Terms, $5.00 a week, two persons 
in a room. Rooms large and well lighted. 
Apply to Mrs. W. K. Arxrnson, Readfield, Me. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


TreacuEers wanting board in a good New 
Hampshire home should note the advertisement 
of Mrs. W. W. Hayward, Hancock, N. H. 


Tus Metric System, which has recently been 
before both congress and the British parliament, 
is discussed by Herbert Spencer in a series of 
letters to appear in Appleton’s Popular Science 
Monthly for June. Mr. Spencer vigorously 


opposes the further spread of the system, and 
points out the advantages of one based on the 
number twelve; and a second article on ‘‘ The 
Monetary Problem” will be contributed by 
Logan G. McPherson, who shows how the ex- 
perience of other countries may be used in find- 
ing a remedy for our financial ills. 


SrecraL attention is invited to the new ad- 
vertisement of the Eagle Pencil Company, 73 
Franklin street, New York, of which H. P. 
Beach, Esq., is the energetic educational mana- 
ger. They have now added to their manufac- 
turing products the Eagle Verticle Pens, made 
of pure steel, by a new and original process, by 
the aid of American machinery. The pens are 
made to suit the needs of elementary and higher 
grades. We call particular notice to the ‘*Ver- 
tical, No. 3,” specially adapted for beginners, 
and for use in the primary grades. We have 
tested some of these pens and find them emi- 
nently satisfactory. ‘‘E” 120, ‘‘ E” 190, and 
‘‘&” 410, are designed for advanced and higher 
grades of school work. Send for samples, sent 
free, by the Eagle Pencil Company, 73 Franklin 
Street, New York City. 
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Science is “ knowing how.” 
The only secret about Scott’s 


Emulsion is years of 
science When made _ in 


large quantities and by im- 
proving methods, an emul- 
sion must be more perfect 
than when made in the old- 
time way with mortar and 
pestle a few ounces at a time. 
This is why Scott’s Emulsion 
of cod-liver oil never sepa- 
rates, keeps sweet for years, 
and every spoonful is equal to 
every other spoonful. 


In other emulsions you are liable to 
get an uneven benefit—either an 
over or under dose. Get Scott's. 


SCOTT’S EMULSION has been endorsed 
by the medical profession for twenty years. 
(Ask your doctor.) This ts because it is 
always falatasle—always uniform 
contains the purest Norwegian Cod-liver Out 
and Hypophosphites. 

Put np in s0cent and $1.00 sizes. The small 
size may be enough to cure your cough or 
help your baby. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— Scribner's Magazine for May opens with 
the most intelligent account of Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s home life that has ever been pub- 
lished. The frontispiece of this charming num- 
ber is ‘‘ Spring,” by W. F. Kline. The articles 
are: Old Marblehead,”’ by Marguerite Mer- 
ington; ‘‘ The Evolution of the Trotting Horse,” 
first paper, by Hamilton Busbey, illustrated 
with photegraphs ; Chloe, Chloris, and Cyth- 
erea,” by Gertrude Hall; ‘‘Invocation,” by 
Rupert Hughes; ‘‘ Women Bachelors in Lon- 
don,” by Mary Gay Humphreys, with illustra- 
tions from life; ‘‘ Rathertoo Much Energy,” by 
J. West Roosevelt; ‘‘ A Mystery of the Sea,” 
by W. J. Henderson, illustrated; ‘* A Rhyme of 
Rain,” by Charles Prescott Sherman; *‘ The 
Comedies of a Consulate,” by Ben. H. Ridgely, 
illustrated; ‘‘ The Nightmare Page,” by Octave 
Thanet; ‘‘ The Sun is Low,” by Louise Chand- 
ler Moulton; “A Letter of Farewell,” by 
Brander Matthews. In ‘‘ The Point of View ” 
are ‘ A Basis for Spring Poetry,” ‘‘ The Proxies 
of the Public,” ‘* Wanted, A New Obstacle,” 
‘* Honor”; in ‘** The Field of Art” are ‘* Loan 
Exhibitions,” with illustrations; in ‘+ About 
the World ” are ‘+ The Salvation Army Crisis,” 
‘*The Three Dumas,” * Bad Boys and Good 
Works,” with illustrations. Price, $3.00 a year ; 
single copy, 25 cents. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 


— Readers of the Chautauquan will be inter- 
ested in the frontispiece of the May number, 
which is a life-like portrait of General Gomez, 
the Cuban revolutionary leader, who is men- 
tioned at length in the article on ‘“‘ Cuba, Our 
Neighbor in the Sea,” by Francis H. Osborne. 
Miss E. F. Andrews’ piquant, yet scholarly, 
papers on current English, which have appeared 
in recent issues, are attracting widespread no- 
tice, and deservedly so. That on ‘‘ Linguistic 
Parvenus,’’ in the May number, treats of an 
interesting phase of language-making. 
Group of Clever English Women” is discussed 
by Eugene Didier, and further claims to dis- 
tinction are established for some of these bril- 
liant ladies by their remarkable beauty, as 
shown in the accompanying cuts, chiefly copies 
of rare old paintings. The Editor’s Outlook 
contains brief articles on ‘‘ Ballington Booth” 
and ‘* Sentimental Socialism,” and the usual 
number of pages are devoted to C. L. S.C. 
work. A number of books are appreciatively 
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We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for 
any case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by 
Hall's Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 


We, the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney 
for the last 15 years, and believe him perfectly 
honorable in all business transactions and 
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by their firm. 

WEST & TRUAX. Wholsale Drug 
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Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system. Price, 75c. per bottle. Sold by all 
druggists. Testimonials free 


rists, Toledo, O. 
YIN, Wholesale 


reviewed, and the department of Current His- 
tory and Opinion is an interesting epitome of 
general information. Meadville, Pa.: T. S. 
Flood. 


— The May St. Nicholas is full of the out-of- 
doors spirit appropriate to the season. There 
are four full-page pictures —‘‘ Spring,”’ drawn 


by M. A. Cowles; ‘‘ A May-Day Party in Cen- 
tral Park,” by F. H. Lungren, and ‘‘ The Great 
Bicycle Race at Grasshoppertown,”’ by I. W. 
Taber. The rest of the magazine has the usual 
wide diversity. John Burroughs furnishes a 
study of ‘* The Porcupine,” based upon his own 
personal observations in the Catskills. Lieuten- 
ant John M. Ellicott, U. S. N., takes the reader 
on A Stroll in the Garden of England,” past 
Dickens’ home at Gadshill, and the tomb of the 
Indian princess Pocahontas. Oliver C. Farring- 
ton describes ‘‘ Shooting Stars that Reach the 
Earth.’”’ Theodore Wores, the artist, tells of 
‘¢The Children of Chinatown in San Fran- 
cisco,” and of the difficulty he had in getting 
them to sit as models. A pleasant side of war, 
when kindliness and human brotherhood get 
the better of conflict, is pictured with pen and 
pencil by H. A. Ogden in ‘* Some War Courte- 
sies.” There are many jingles that will appeal 
to the very youngest readers. 


— The Progress of the World magazine is a 
delightful teacher of passing events and scien- 
tific and other achievements. The progress of 


science is made especially interesting, and every- 
thing said on this subject is intelligible to the 
unscientific person. A notable feature of the 
May number is a series of photographs of 
lightning taken by W.N. Jennings, who has 
captured with his camera such interesting phe- 
nomena as the lightning in the act of striking a 
barn, and, in another instance, the collision of 
two discharges producing a ‘* Thunderbolt.” 
The art department reproduces the most suc- 
cessful paintings shown at the present exhibition 
of the National Academy of Design. The por- 
traits of prominent men of the day, both abroad 
and at home, and the illustrations in the scien- 
tific and other departments are excellent half- 
tone engravings. ‘This magazine is edited with 
arare appreciation of the literary wants of the 
average busy men and women whu do not like 
to fall behind the times. Published at 156 
Fifth avenue, New York. 


— The Overland gives in its May number the 
first of an important series of eight papers on 


‘* Unexplored Regions of the High Sierra,” by 
Theodore 8S. Solomons. The opening paper, 
‘* The Sources of the San Joaquin,” contains a 
remarkable group of photographs of peaks and 
valleys that have never been known before ex- 
cept to prospectors and sheep herders. Mr. Sol- 
omons is practically the first “‘ white man ” that 
has ever traveled from the Yosemite to King’s 
river in the high Sierra region. A notable 
sketch map made by him with many newly 
named peaks is a feature of the article. The 
Overland always has a notable educational ar- 
ticle these days. ‘The May number has a paper 
by Mrs. May L. Cheney, giving an account of 
the important problems discussed at the recent 


meeting of the Southern California Teachers’ 
Association. The accrediting system as eX- 
tended to lower schools and the question of 
electives in high schools are the more proml- 


nent of these. 


—The Journal of the Franklin Institute for 
May has able papers on “* Pending Problems for 
Wage Earners,” by A. E. Outerbridge, Jr. ; 
‘<The Filtration of City Water Supplies,” by 
Edwin F. Smith; *t The Electro-Metallurgy of 
Aluminum,” by Dr. Joseph W. Richards 3 and 
Stereoscopic Réntgen Shadow Pictures, by 
Francis Bergami. ‘There is an obituary notice 
of Henry Bower; notes and comments ; and a 
table showing the mineral productions of the 
United States in 1895, of great valne: Price, 
$5.00 a year; single copy, 50 cents. Phila- 
delphia. 


—Outing’s May frontispiece appeals to every 
angler. It shows the typical fly-fisherman rest- 
ing beside a favorite pool and, incidentally, 
proposing ‘‘A Health to All Honest Anglers.”’ 
‘The Truth of a Trouting,” by Ed. W. Sandys ; 
‘‘Bass Fishing,’’ by F. J. Wells; ‘‘ Racing 
Sandbaggers,” by C. H. Chapman; ‘Camp 
Cookery,” by A. W. Gillette and W. and A. 
McAndrew; ‘‘ Yachting on ’Frisco Bay,” by A. 
Inkersley, and ‘‘ Handicap Reform in Lawn 
Tennis,” by J. P. Paret, are seasonable contri- 
butions. ‘Two complete stories add to the value 
of a most acceptable number. 


— The Observer for May is a welcome maga- 
zine for all students and lovers of nature. E. 
F. Bigelow is editor and publisher, No. 5 
Waverly avenue, Portland, Conn. His asso- 
ciates are John H. Sage in department of ornith- 
ology, M. F. Boothin microscopy, Mary Proc- 
tor in astronomy, H. H. Ballard of Agassiz 
Organization in general science, and Elizabeth 
G. Britton in cryptogamic botany. These con- 
stitute an able corps of practical workers. To 
the students of nature nothing could be more 
helpful and suggestive than the articles of this 
admirable number. Price, $1.00ayear; single 
copy, 10 cents. Portland, Conn.: Edward F. 
Bigelow, publisher. 


—The Eclectic Magazine for May has twenty 
well chosen selections from foreign periodicals. 
Among them, ‘‘ How to Read,” by Arnold Haul- 
tain, should be read by all students. Every 
selection is on a topic of special interest at this 
time, and the magazine holds its lofty standard 
high and is a blessing to American readers who 
do not have access to foreign magazines gener- 
ally. It gives the best thoughts of the leading 
men of the old world. Price, $5.00 a year; 
single number, 45 cents. New York: E. R. 
Pelton, publisher. 

—The American Magazine of Civics for May, 
edited by Andrew J. Palm and Henry Randall 
Waite, Ph. D., justifies its claim to be devoted 
to practical patriotism. It’s articles treat of 
currency, industrial progress, suffrage, taxa- 
tion, citizenship, ete. The ‘‘ Civic Outlook” 
is cheering, and the growth of public sentiment 
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Horace Mann, 
THE EDUCATOR. 


Editor Journal of Education. 


Price, 50 cents. 


HIS is one of the most important educational books of the year. 


in a readable style. It is a study of the schools as they were in his 
day; of the conditions, socially, educationally, and religiously ; of his boy- 
hood and youth ; of his law practice and legislative experience ; of his great 


re-election, with all the influences of Daniel Webster and his political friends 
opposed to him; and lastly, of his struggles at Antioch College. 

This is a book which every teacher will need in his home library, and 
which every teacher’s desk should have, ready for pupils’ reference. Sent 
to any address, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
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facts of the life of HoxkacE MANN 


famous controversy with the Boston 


and notably of his heroic contest for 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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for the time in politics is encouraging. Price, 
$3.00 a year; single copy, 25 cents. New York: 
The Civics Publishing Company. 


—F. Schuyler Matthews has an interesting 
article, entitled ‘*The Study of Color in Nature,” 
in the June number of Zhe Observer magazine, 
(published at Portland, Conn.). Mr. Matthews 
is an enthusiastic student of out-door life and 
the natural sciences, and has contributed a very 
interesting article to this popular journal, of in- 
terest to students and lovers of nature, and all 
interested in education. 


— Two illustrated articles in the forthcoming 
number of the Century are ‘‘Sargent and His 
Paintings,” with special reference to Mr. Sar- 
gent’s work in the new Boston public library, 
and ‘‘ Lights and Shadows of the Alhambra,” 
written by Mrs. Pennell, and with a great number 
of illustrations by Joseph Pennell. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Catholic Reading Circle Review for May; 
terms, $2.00a year. New York city. 

The Magazine of Poetry for May; terms, $2.00 
ayear. Buffalo, N. Y.: The Peter Paul Book Company. 

The Quiver for May; terms, $1.50 a year. New 
York: Cassell Publishing Company. 

The Pall Mall Magazine for May; terms, $3.00 
a year. New York: International News Company. 

he Strand Magazine for May; terms, $1.25 a 

year. New York. 

Cassell’s Kamily Magazine for May; terms, 
$1.50 a year. New York: Cassell Publishing Company. 

Notes and Queries for May; terms, $1.00 a year. 
Manchester, N. H.: 8. C. & L. M. Gould. 


Tue question often asked—‘‘Why are pupils 
of the New England Conservatory so uniformly 
successful as teachers or performers ?”—is read- 
ily answered by those who have been fortunate 
enough to become acquainted with the institution. 
With an equipment superior to that of any other 
school, with both American and foreign teachers 
of the highest rank, with Boston, the art centre 
of America, to furnish the best operas and con- 
certs, it is easy to see why one year of study 
there is better than two elsewhere. Its pros- 
pectus is sent free. 


THe AND THE PusBiic ScuooL.— 
The June Atlantic contains a third paper in the 
series on The Case in the Public Schools. It 
is entitled ‘‘ The Politician and the Public 
School,” and is written by Mr. L. H. Jones, 
superintendent of schools, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Mr. Jones uses, as the basis of his paper, infor- 
mation received from over 1,600 teachers and 
superintendents in all parts of the nation. This 
article is a striking presentation of the evils due 
to political influences in public-school matters. 
He cites the schools of Indianapolis and Cleve- 
land as examples of the benefits of freedom 
from these influences. Mr. Jones writes with 
great earnestness, and speaking as he does from 
a long and varied experience in the public 
schools of this country his judgment should 
have great weight with all thinking people. 


King Sotomon Company, Cuicaco, 
Report from King Solomon this morning says 
that fifty tons just taken out show returns of 
upward of $150 per ton. The company is now 
negotiating in Chicago for a $15,000 stamp mill, 
with air compressors and everything complete, 
for the daily treatment of twenty-five tons. 
Their tunnel is now in 225 feet, and work is 
being steadily pushed. This stock was in 
spirited demand, and the price advanced rapidly 
from the opening at $2.89 to $3, at which it 
closed strong.— Chicago Daily Journal. 


See advertisementin this issue of the JouRNAL. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING 


of the NationaL EpucatrionaL ASSOCIATION 
will be held at Buffalo, N. Y., in July, and in 
this connection we desire to invite attention to the 
excellent facilities offered by the Nicken PLate 
Roap for the quick, safe, and comfortable 


transportation of teachers and their friends who 
desire to attend the conventiog. We are pleased 
to announce that, for this occasion, the Nickel 
Plate Road will sell excursion tickets at $12.00 
the round trip, plus $2.00 for membership fee, 
with a return limit of July 12, and tickets may 
be extended to September 1 by deposit in joint 
agency at Buffalo on or before July 10, thus 
affording opportunity for a summer sojourn at 
Chautauqua Lake, at which point stop-over priv- 
ileges will be granted, if desired. 

The train service and equipment of the Nickel 
Plate Road is such as to command the patron- 
age of those who desire every possible comfort 
and luxury in their summer outings. The road- 
bed of the Nickel Plate Road is in the most ex- 
cellent condition, thus assuring safety to all using 
this popular low-rate short line. Two excellent 
through trains are run daily to Buffalo, carrying 
handsome sleeping cars and superb dining cars. 
Parties arriving in Chicago in the morning via 
any of the western lines can leave at 1.30 Pp. M. 
and arrive in Buffalo the following morning at 
6.00 a.m. Another excellent train leaves Clark 
and 12th streets depot, Chicago, at 9.20 Pp. M., 
arriving in Buffalo the following afternoon at 
5.55 p.m. Should additional information be 
required, see your nearest ticket agent or write 
J. Y. Cavanan, general agent, 111 Adams 


street, Chicago, III. 
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Some New Books. 
Title. Author Publisher Pric 
Maraulay’s Essay On Smith Gia & Co., Boston. 


Shakespeare’s M 


D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. 
E. L. Kellogg & Co., “ 
Allyn & Bacon, Boston. 


Teachers’ 


Agencies. 


Pacific Coast branch has long been a necessity of this agency. We have sent a good many teachers 
there ; but we have not filled one application in twenty that has come to us, owin Sarecly to the delay 


dependent on correspondence. 


Satisfactory arrangements are at last completed, and we are glad to an- 


nounce that a branch office has been opened at 294 Wilcox building, Los Angeles, California, where dupli- 
cates of all our registration cards may be found, with photographs, recommendations, etc., so that those 


seeking teachers will have all the 


Those who want places, and those 


this office. All candidates of this 
agency will have the advantage of 


There, as here, this will be a Recommendation 


BRANCH 


acecseece Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 


Arnold Sheridan [ed.}. advantages of application direct to PACIF IC COAS 
— * abtor ii ae eee Conway (sd). G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. the California branch without extra charge, and we can offer unusual facilities to those whose health or 
Pacitic History Pips Wagner. Whitaker & Ray Co., San Francisco. inclination makes a Pacific Coast situation desirable. 
Mar 7, BROGESOS 98.6 04.0040 00004600050 see0nesoes Bailey. Harper & Bros., N. Y. Agency. If we have no suitable candidates, we shall say so; if we have them, we shall recommend from 
Extraor¢ Clinton, ‘“ one to three, according to the closeness of the fit. 
The Vews Keightley. 1.50 | Who want teachers, will find the methods of this office followed in the Pacific Coast.... 
Adventures in Quiller-Couch, Charles Scribner's Sons, N.Y. 1.50 SEE SCHOOL AGENCT....... 
On the Art of Living Horton Dodd, Mead, & Co., 50 
Bliss. Houghton, Mifftin, & Co., Bos. 150] TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION Auditorium Building, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Established in 1884. 
MISCELLANEOUS. THE MEETING OF THE N.E.A. 7 ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


—I don't like those mighty fine preachers who 
round off their sentences so beautifully that 
they are sure to roll off the sinner’s conscience. 
—Rowland Hill. 

Mrs. Winstow’s “ Soornine Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. {w 


@ At the End of Your Journey you will find ’ 
? ita great convenience to go right over to 


é The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave. 41st and 42d Sts.. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 


Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 
Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


Grand Excursion to Buffalo 


July Sth and 6th. 


THE MICHIGAN CENTRAL, “ The Niagara 
Falls Route,” will run a grand excursion to 
Buffalo, to the great Educational Convention 
there, at one fare for the round trip, plus 
$2.00, membership fee. 

Remember that the Michigan Central is 
recognized as “a first-class line for first-class 
travel.” Comfort in travel always goes with 
its tickets. 

The only line running trains directly by 
and in full view of Niagara Falls, and stop- 
ping at Falls View, overlooking the grandest 
panorama in the country. 

Send a two-cent stamp for “ Notes for 
Teachers,” containing valuable information 
about Buffalo, Niagara Falls, and the Con- 
vention. If you think of going to any of the 
resorts of the north or east, send ten cents 
(postage) for ‘‘ A Summer Note Book.” 

L. D. HUKSNER, 


O. W. RUGGLES, G. W. P.A., 
119 Adams St., 
Chicago. Chicago. 
MICHIGAN 


CENTRAL 


“THE NIAGARA FALLS ROUTE": 


A First-Class Line 
for First-Class Travel. 


Are You Thinking * 


of a Summer Outing in the Adirondacks, on the 
St. Lawrence, in the White Mountains, by the 
Sea Shore, or elsewhere? Don’t fail to send for 


A Summer Note Book 


descriptive of the Summer Resorts of the North 
and East, and how to reach them, revised and 
profusely illustrated. Summer Tourist Routes 
and Rates will also be furnished to all desiring 


a copy. 
Excursion to Buffalo 


July sand 6, Send for Norges FoR TEACHERS, 
which will tell you all about it. This is a most 
interesting book for those going to the great 
educational convention at Buffalo via Niagara 
Falls. 

Call at City Ticket Office, 119 Adams Street, 
Chicago, L. D. HEUSNER, General Western Pas- 
Senger Agent, or write, enclosing stamp, to 

O. W. RUGGLES, 
Gen, Pass. and Ticket Agt., 


at Buffalo, N. Y., July 7th to 11th, will afford 
teachers and their friends unusual advantages 
for pleasure and sight-seeing. The NickEL 
Pirate Roap offers special inducemeuts for 
those patronizing this popular low-rate short 
line on this occasion. The fare will be $12 for 
the round trip, plus $2.00 membership fee. 
Tickets will be on sale July 5 and 6, with return 
limit of July 12, and with privilege of extension 
to September 1 by deposit in joint agency at 
Buffalo on or before July 10. Besides the un- 
usual scenic attractions afforded by the ‘* Queen 
City,” stop-over privileges will be granted at 
Chautauqua Lake, if desired. Any further in- 
formation cheerfully given on application to J. 
Y. CaLanan, general agent, 111 Adams street, 
Chicago, IIl. 


HAHNEMANN 


Medical College and Hospital, 


OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 

_ The thirty-seventh annual course of lectures in this 
institution will commence September 15, 1896. New 
college building, elevators, restaurant, reading rooms 
and laboratories. Everything modern. Experienced 
teachers. Equality in sex. For Lecture Card and 
Announeoment address J. R. COBB, M.D., 
10t—cew 2811 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago. 


Sublime Niagara. 


The best view of the River, Rapids, and Falls is 
gained by a trip over the 


Great Gorge Route,’ 


AMERICAN LINE, 


The Niagara Falls & Lewiston Railroad. 


FARE ROUND TRIP, GO CENTS. 


This splendidly equipped Electric Line traverses 
the entire length of the Niagara Gorge, on the Amer- 
ican Shore, close to the water’s edge, from the Falls 
to Lewiston, passing many 


CAVES, RAPIDS, BATTLE - GROUNDS, 


and Historic Points. Trains run every 10 minutes. 
To see Niagara as it should be seen, cheaply, thor- 
oughly, and quickly. the tourist should ascend the 
Observation Tower, fare for which is 25 cents, and 
later take a trip over the most complete Electric 
route in the world. For rates, ete., address 

D. B. WORTHINGTON, Gen . Pass. Agt., 


eow] No. 43 Coal & Iron Exchange, Buffalo, N.Y. 


A Vacation Suggestion 


TO WESTERN TEACHERS. 


When you make your trip to the 
Buffalo Meeting of the 


N.E. A. 


Why not Travel by the Best Line? 


The greatest degree of comfort, fast time, best 
accommodations, and lowest rates can be 
secured in making your trips via 


The Great Rock Island Route, 


whose Chicago Depot is located in 


The Heart of the Business Portion of the City, 


WITHIN Easy ACCESS TO ALL CONNECTING LINES 
TO THE EAsT. 


The best of the Rock Island’s superb equipment will 
be placed in requisition for this occasion. Teachers 
pod their friends may rely upon a service including 
Luxurious Pullman Cars, 
Free Chair Cars, 


Best Dining Car Service in the World. 


For rates, details of ticket arrangements, berth 
reservations, or information, apply to any Rock 


Island Agent, or address 
JOHN SEBASTIAN, 


For Western Posttions 


you should write to the 
largest Western Agency, 


viz.: 


ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency, 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Telephone, Boston 775—2. 


50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


MERICAN : : 
and FOREICN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 


Introduces to Colle » 
Schools, and Families 


every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. . . 


. 23 Union Square, New York. 


Free Registration. 


(Support solely from commissions. ) 


Send for circulars to the 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, 


24 Van Buren 8St., Chicago. 


THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCIES. 


EVERETT 0. FISK 


& CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for 100-page Agency Manual, Free. 


4 Ashburton P1., Boston. 
355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
728 Cooper Bldg., Denver. 


70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
25 King St., West, Toronto. 
107 Keith & Perry Bidg., Kansas City. 


1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
420 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


110 Tremont Street, Boston. 


169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. A. SCOTT & 
Agency Manual free to any address. . 


Cco., 


Proprietors. 
One Fee registers in both Offices. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Names competent teachers for desirable positions. Evidence: “* We prefer to send to Professor Dick for 


our teachers.”” Reply made by Secretary of Dist. No. —, 
FRED. DICK, Mgr., Kittredge Building, DENVER, COLO. 


position. 


County, Colorado, to an applicant for a 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with 
competent Teachers. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Manager. 


Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 


Assists Teachers in obtaining 
Positions. 


24 State St., Albany, N.Y. 


0 secured 
83 positions 


last year. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 


L. B. LANDIS, Proprietor. 


Facilities 
unsurpassed. 


17th year. 


Business done in 
all the States. 


¢ Winship | 
» Teachers’ 
Agency. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


W. F. JARVIS, Manager. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency| PRACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th St., New York. 


T= ACHERS °f recognized ability recommended 
for high-grade positions in Pennsylvania and 
other States. Send for circulars. Twelfth year. 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
R. L. Myers & Co., Proprietors, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Teachers Wanted, } 


OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 
Schools, Families,and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 

Established 1880. 

E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 FIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.), 
w NEW YORK CITY. 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 
INSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


To COLORADO ano 
THE YELLOWSTONE PARK. 


THE BURLINGTON Route (C., B. & Q. R.R.) have 
arranged for five personally conducted tours in pri- 
vate Pullman cars, through the most interesting 
parts of the West. Leave Chicago and St. Louis 
June 23, July 7, 14, 21, and 28. The price of a 


ticket covers all expenses, and the amount is consid- 
erably less than what it would cost one to make the 
trip alone. A special agent accompanies each party, 
and attends to all details. Write for a descriptive 
pamphlet to T. A. GRADY, Manager Tours Depart- 
ment, C., B. & Q. R.R., 211 Clark St., Chicago. 


CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS 


4t CHICAGO, 


Genl. Pass. Agt., Chicago, lll. 


piease mention this Journal. 


Summer Vacation Tours KING SOLOMON MINING STOCK, 


Better than Government bonds. Stock Feb. 27, 80c.; 
March 20, $1.30; May 20, $3.00. Will g° to $10 (par) 
before Sept. 1; 1,000 ft. tunnels and shafts; over 
$),000,000 rich ore in sight; $300,000 gold already pro- 
duced; U.S. mint and national banks as references ; 
ore runs $17 to $500. Hon. Henry Wulff, state treas- 
urer, is treasurer of company. John Cassleman, 
ex-city collector and ex-president of the Chicago 
Electric Transit Co., and North Side Electric Street 
Railway Co., is president. Limited amount preferred 
(Treasury) stock (for new mill and additional develop- 
ment) offered at Chicago quotations. Purchasers 
guaranteed return of purchase money from first 
proceeds of mine. Rich ore being taken out. Re- 
ports from best scientific experts as to value of 
roperty. This stock offers a safe and profitable 
nvestment. The management is conservative and 
economical, and dividends of at least 10 per cent. are 
expected this year on face value of the stock. First 
mortgage gold bonds, denominations of $100 and 
$500, 7 per cent., semi-annual interest at par, with a 
stock bonus of $100 for each $100 of bonds. 

Call or send for full information. 

KING SOLOMON COMPANY, 


155-157 Washington St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


— 
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| B. Lippincott Company's 
Special 


Spring Announcement. 


A NEW ISSUE 


Chambers’s Encyclopedia 


AT A POPULAR PRICE. 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge, containing upwards of 30,000 articles ; illustrated by 
more than 3,500 engravings; over 11,000,000 words, and 17,560 
columns of reading matter. 


Rewritten and Enlarged by American and English Editors, International in Character. Based 
upon the most recent Census Returns, and Corrections and Additions 
made up to the day of printing. 


The New Popular Edition. In 10 volumes. Imperial Octavo. 
Cloth binding, $20.00, net; Half leather binding, $25.00, net. 


HAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA is in use as a book of reference wherever the 

English language is known. The first edition of this great work was completed in 

1868. From this point for over twenty years a process of correction and revision was con- 
tinued from year to year, thus bringing the information down to the latest possible date. 

But this process of revising and altering could not be carried on indefinitely. Many 
articles called for an entirely different treatment. New subjects of interest demanded 
admittance; while some have lost their claim to the prominence given them twenty-five 
years ago. 

The publishers, therefore, have set up and electrotyped the work afresh for this new 
edition, in the preparation of which every line of the previous edition has been scrutinized, 
and the articles rewritten partially or entire, while new articles have been prepared to em- 
brace all new subjects required by the progress of knowledge. 

This edition is consequently a new Encyclopedia, comprising the latest information in 
the whole range of human knowledge, and it is offered to the public at a reduction of 
one-third from the price of any previous edition. 

Furthermore, we have withdrawn our former trade edition from the market. 

Specimen pages sent free on application to the publishers. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715 and 717 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 


BOSTON 
110-112 Boylston St. 


NEW YORK 
31 E, 17th St. 


CHICAGO 
262-264 Wabash Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1028 Arch St. 


The Prang Art Educational Papers. 


The fourth in this series of pamphlets, just issued, is 


HE ART IDEA IN EDUCATION 
AND IN PRACTICAL LIFE. 


By Joun S. CLARK. Price, 20 cents. 


For full information in regard to these and other publications 
on Art Instruction address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


646 Washington St. | 47 East roth St., 151 Wabash Ave,, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. 
Has a thorough and systematic course of ne including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 
practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. 
cr" SUMMER SESSION AT MARTHA’S VINEYARD, Address for Illustrated Catalogue, 
HENRY L, SOUTHWICK, Sec’y, 

Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 
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perience, and executive capacity, who, as a 
~ And at New York prices, singly 
4 
gressive and enterprising © 
teacher or official anywhere, and 
CITY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT 
publishers, if you mention this ad. 


A NORMAL SCHOOL AND 6) 
traveler and newspaper man, has been, for 
SCHOOL BOARD AND OTHER 
©) Delivery prepaid 
OR NORIIAL SCHOOL PRINCIPAL. © 


UNIVERSITY GRADUATE,} — SS 
©) School Books 
years, a critical student of teachers and 
second-hand or new, by any boy or 
EDUCATIONAL AUTHORITIES 
Brand new, complete alphabetical 
Address T. S., 123 W. 82d St., N. Y. 4 Cooper Institute New York City © 


of sound iearning, broad culture, varied ex- 
©) in a hurry 
teaching, invites correspondence with pro- 
girl in the remotest hamlet, or any 
desiring the services of a competent 
catalogue, free, of school books of ad/ 


HEN corresponding with advertisers in- 
this paper, please mention the Journal, 


SON & SONS) 
THOMAS NELSON & N EW USIC. 


5 
4 


Torch-Rearers of History A connected 
ries of Historical Sketches, first and second}; 
series inone volume. From the Earliest Times}: 
to the Beginning of the French Revolution. By |: 
AMELIA HurcuisON STIRLING, M.A. Bound 
art linen, $1.50. . . Also in two parts: Vol. I, 
Homer to Luther, 80 cents; Vol. 2, From the] » 
Reformation to the Beginning of the French | \: 
Revolution, 80 cents. ee 


ANY OF THE FOLLOWING 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Descriptive circular of any depart- 
ment of music sent free. 


Just /ssued. 

COLUMBIA 
COLLEGE SONG BOOK. 
Charming, bright, popular. 

Price, $1.00, 


Handbook of Common Things and Useful); 
? 
5 


Information, Profusely illustrated. 18mo. | 
Cloth. 50 cents. 
8 A 
Handbook of Popular Science. By Joun A y P 
GALL, author of Trepuler Readings in Science.” NEW THE CHARIOT RACE, 
Profusely illustrated. 18mo. Cloth. 50 cents. 6 anon A brilliant piano piece. 
Royal English Dictionary and Cyclopedia of} Price, 75c. 
Common Things, 12mo. Cloth. Hlustrated. $1.50. | 
Magnetism and Electricity By W. Jerome}: 
F.G.8. Illustrated. | Edited by J. H. ( 
75 cents. 2 GOOD VOL. I. 
OLD GOOD OLD SONGS. 
NELSON’S CROWN READERS. » | SONGS Includes some of the finest gems | 


ever written. Price, $1.00. 


ALPHA AND OMEGA. 


WITH BEAUTIFULLY COLORED ILLUSTRATIONS. | 5; 
An entirely New Series of Readers, 


New Lessons, New Type, New Pictures. A Dramatic Cantata by C.R.Rut- 
No. 1. 16mo. Cloth, with colored illustrations, 30 cts. | ¢ enber. One of the most elaborate 
No. 2. 16mo. Cloth, with colored illustrations, 35 * Cantatas ever written by an|Ameri- 
No. 3. 16mo. Cloth, with colored illustrations, 50 ‘ | % can composer. Price, 80c. 
No. 4. 16mo. Cloth, with colored illustrations, 75 ‘* | 5 
No. 5. 16mo. Cloth, with colored illustrations, 75 “ |? 
No. 6. 16mo. Cloth, with colored illustrations, 75 ‘ | 9% 


WINDOWS OF HER SOUL, 
By THEKLA Rosa, 
Sentimental Song. For Soprano 
voice. Price, 50 cents. 
— 

By ACCOVE. 
BLACK PATTI. 
The most brilliant Concert Waltz 
published for some time. 
Price, 75c. 


“Thomas Nelson & Sons have seta pace that will test 
American authors and publishers to their utmost. There 
is not to be found for the money in any department of 
literature such beautiful books as these, from the illus- 
trative standpoint at least. Little people do like colors, 
and they have grown beyond their school days before 
they cease to find a peculiar claim in an exquisite picture, 
where effect is heightened by the artistic touch of color. 
It should not be understood that this exceptional attrac- 
tion is the only merit of this series, which abounds in 
modern ideas, skillfully applied. The selections are in- 
teresting to children, are well guarded, are pleasingly 
varied, and are provided with many aids to the child and 
suggestions to the teacher.’’—Journal of Education. 


A 
NEW 
WALTZ 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


Publishers and Importers, 


33 East Seventeenth St., New York. 
Publishers. 


C.A. KOEHLER & CO. BOOKS 


149A Tremont St., 
(Lawrence Building, corner West St.) 
Boston, Mass. 


Importations from Europe. Subscriptions to 
periodicals. Catalogues on application. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO. 


43, 45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 
—- PUBLISH — 

REED & KELLOG@’S Complete Course in Language 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
COLLARD’S Beginners’ Readers [3 books]. 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 
SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 
ANDERSON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics ; etc., etc. 

H. I. SMITH, J.D. WILLIAMS, 
14Ashburton Pl., Boston. 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


[JNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO,, 


Educational Publishers, 
-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 


write for Catalogue, Price List, any information. 
N. E. DEpT., 352 Washington St. Boston. 


Horton’s Adjustable 
Number Card 


REMEMBER... «+ 


You can procure from us any son 
ever published, if the plates are sti 
in existence. We carry the largest 
stock of music in the world. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 


H. Dirson & Co., New York. 


— 


Barnes’ Steel Pens. 


THE BEST FOR SCHOOLS. 
(Two trade-marks.) 


Barnes’ National Pens. 


5 Styles. By the best American workmen. 


P. D. & S. Pens. 


9 Styles. Date of ‘Trade Mark,” 1855. Made by 
the most skillful English workmen. 


Samples 10 cts. For sale by Stationers. 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., Makers, New York. 


The Californian Publishing House, 
THE WHITAKER & RAY CO., 


OFFER YOU: 

Patriotic Quotations (200 authors represented), 25c. 
1,000 Examination Questions, compiled from 

Cal. Examining Boards, . 50c. 
Western History Stories retold by Harr Wagner, 50c. 
The Western Journal of Education, edited by 

Harr Wagner; 3 mos. on trial for . . 25e. 

Special agents for Eastern Publishers. 
THE WHITAKER & RAY CO., 

(Successors to the Bancroft Co.), : 
4t—[m] 723 Market St., San Francisco. 


Saves time; and, by means 

of the thousands of Drili bad 

Examples, makes the pu- 

pils quick and accurate. 
Send for descriptive circular. 


w JOSEPH I. HORTON, Ipswich, Mass. 


HEN WRITING to our advertisers, please 
mention the “Journal of Education.’ 


Just Published 


Advanced Elocution 


By Mrs. J. W. SHOEMAKER 


The most complete work on the subject of elocution that has ever 
been published. The principles discussed and the exercises presented 
have all passed successfully the experimental stage. No untried the- 
ories to catch the superficial eye are given place; but the wealth of 
thought as found in Austin, Rush, Darwin, Delsarte, Engel, Brown, 
and other writers on the philosophy of expression, has been crystal- 
lized, arranged, and adapted to meet the wants of the students of the 
“new elocution.” 

The book comprises four divisions: Vocal Expression, Verbal Ex- 
pression, Visible Expression, and Selections for Reading and Reci- 
tation. Each department is treated in such a concise and exhaustive 
manner that the work will fully meet all the exactions of the present 
day requirements. e 


Liberal discount in quantities or for introduction in schools. Correspondence invited. 


400 pages. Cloth, leather back. $1.25. 
THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1020 Arch Street, . . Philadelphia, Pa. 


... . . “It is just the kind of book to place in the] °° - 
hands of the school boy or girl, for interesting facts of | «; NEW } 
history are presented in the form of short sketches of |») 
those great men who have done so much toward the mak- |») J COLLEGE 
ing of history.”—Zhe Churchman (October 12, 1895). ¢ SONGS ; 
| 
| 
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S/LVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, 
Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. ae Po 
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